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THE ART PROJECTING 


A MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTATION IN 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, AND NATURAL HISTORY 


WITH THE AND THE 


PORTE LUMIERE MAGIC LANTERN 
Also with Electric Lights and Lamps, and the Production and Phenomena of Vortex Rings. 


By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, M.E., Ph.D. 
New Edition. Revised with additions. One hundred and twenty-five Illustrations 


Price $2.00 


Since the first publication of this book, the author | often seen puffed from a locomotive and rising in 
has received so many commendatory letters from | the air sometimes a hundred feet or more, is calleda 
many parts of the world that it is evident that the | vortex ring or a smoke ring. Such rings are formed 

whenever a gas or a liquid is suddenly pushed through 
an orifice. If they be formed solely of air they can- 
not be seen on account of their transparency, but 
they may be made manifest in other ways. ne of 
) the most curious facts connected with the experi- 
more useful. Two things may be especially men-| ments is that if the axes of two rings coincide, the 
tioned, namely, the electric lamps and lights for pro- | forward one will expand, while the oncoming one will 
jecting San and phenomena | contract in diameter, permitting the latter to fo 
of vortex rings. Of the former there is poses out | through the forward one, when each will assume its 
what is at present practicable, and of the latter it original dimension. These rings always move on the 
may be said that the vortex rings theory of the con- | same plane, unless there be currents of air to deflect 
stitution of matter has so much philosophical as them, or objects near their path. The book goes on 
well as scientific importance, and the phenomena to give full directions as to the boxes and the xper 
presented by vortex rings are so curious and unex-/| ments regarding vortex rings, the study of which 

cted, that the author has felt warranted in present- | wiil be found to be most interesting and instructive, 
ng what he believes to be the most complete series | It is a most elaborate work on every phase of the 
known, especially as he is the discoverer of a con-|“ Art of Projecting,” and on the uses of the porte 
siderable number of them. The phenomena pre-|lumiere and magic lantern, and is profusely illus- 
sented by vortex rings are interesting, many of them | trated throughout. The volume is attractively 
surprising, and yet are easily produced. Aside from | printed and bound, and will not only meet with a 
this, the physical importance of their study is very | cordial welcome from scientific men, but every house- 
great, seeing that Sir William Thompson and others hold and school will be benefited by its presence. — 
ave seriously proposed to account for the properties | Boston Globe. 

the latterto be vor-| Sold by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 

The ring of steam | on receipt of price. 


work met a real want, and a sunbeam is now made 
useful in school work and in the study of phenomena | 
in many places where no substitute is practicable. | 
Be propating a new edition some things have been | 
added, which it is hoped will make the book still | 


of atoms of matter by sup 
tex rings of ether in the ether. 
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The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology and physiog- 
raphy has placed Physical Geography among those sciences, a knowledge of the 
elements of which has become an essential part of modern education. 

Recognizing the important position that Physical Geography now holds in the 
courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the publishers respectfully 
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It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, meteorology, and 
ocean hydrography. 

It is based upon the researches of Hualey, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, Milne, Le 
Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have placed Physical Geogra- 
phy in a leading position among the Physical scvences. 

The Text is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the leading principles 
are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 

The Maps are the finest and most accurate that have yet appeared in a text 
book. They were compiled from the latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8S. 
Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Repway, @ specialist 
in Physical Geography, an extensive traveller, and a practical teacher. 
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Tae Cricket on 
THE is 
large and hand- 
some IUustrated 
BLiterary and 
= Family paper, each 
number containing 
16 large pages, 64 
columns filled 


Brial and short 
Stories, Skeiches 
Poems, nseful 
Knowledge, House- 
hold Hints, Read- 
ing for the Young, Wit and Humor, ete., ete. Everybody is de- 
lighted with it. The paper has been established 16 years, and 
has a very Jarge circulation, but we are anxious to double it,and 
therefore we make the following extremeiy liberal offer: Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-five Cents, we will send the 
Oricket on the Hearth for Three Months, and to every 
subscriber we will also send Free and post-paid, our new 
Christmas Box, containing ali the following valuable and use- 
ful holiday presents: 1 Imported German Harmonica, § holes, a 
good instrument, and one upon which it is easy to learn to play; 
1 Fine Polished Leather Purse, with steel clasp and trimmings, 
a good and durable article; 1 Neat and Pretty Autograph Album, 
pound in leatherette, with gilt stamping; 1 Book of Selections 
for Autograph Albums, containing a great variety of appropriate 
selections ; 1 Decalcomanie Album, containing about 50 beauti- 
ful decalcomanie pictures, casily transferred to almost any sur- 
face, and a Fine Assortment of Beautiful Imported Christmas 
Cards, which are alone worth the price of this entire combina- 
tion. Remember, we send the Christmas Box, containing all the 
above, likewise our paper three months, for only 25 cents; five 
subscriptions and five Christmas Boxes will be sent for $1.00. 
This offer is made (o introduce the paper into new homes, Satis- 
‘action guaranteed or money refunded. We refer to any pub- 
isher in N. ¥. astoreliability., Do not miae thischance! Address 
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Bind your Journals, and so Preserve them 
for Future Reference. 
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THE 


Universal 
Binder. 


4 and C are the two covers separated, 

A- cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and 

04 bask or flap (8) which forms the pack of 
00 


D shows the complete book, made without the ob- 
oF jectional bulging back of other binders. 
1e back (B), when in the pocket, forms a complete 
C-cover has a metal hinge or clamping-bar, perfo- book with one sheet or th : a 
rated for the wires, with lugs to d tho wires in the Binder. 


when bent d 
Ve ie oy own, and a pocket for the back to bss are toughened by a process and will not 


We feel confident in saying that Tae UNIVERSAL BINDER i i 
2 is superior to all others, i 
ry is not a mere cover for holding papers temporarily, but is intended rs binding te Rien’ eck 
orm copies of the Journal as they come to hand. “‘ JouRNAL OF EDUCATION”? is stamped in gold 


You can now +77 afortune. A new guide to rapid 

wealth, with 240 fine engravings, sext Free to any 

a. Thisis a chance of a lifetime, so write at once 
J.Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New York, 


on each binder. {@™ Price to our subscribers only $1.25. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


A Splendid Christmas Present 


FIVE Million 
Sheets of Choice 
Music to be Giv- 
en Away. Davou- 
TERS OF AMERICA is, 


by many thousands of the most intelligent and cultured people of 
America. regarded as the very best Ladies and Family 
oJ ourna!l published in the world; monthly, 16 mammoth pages— 
64 long columns: employs the world’s best authors , present circula- 
tion over 100,000. In order to secure a great number of new subscrib- 
ers at once, we will send the paper for one trial year only, 
as follows :—1 subscriber 2S cents ; 2 subscribers, ifsent at one time, 
&O cents ; 5 subscribers, if sent at one time, Bl; ina few min- 
utes you can get 4 friends to join you, at 2@ cents each. In ad- 
dition to sending the paper for a full trial year, for almost 
nothing, we send with it the gra ndest premium ever known. 
Every subscriber will receive, absolutely free, 127 pieces of 
Choice Music For less than #1 send I cemt postage stamps 
This is the most wonderful and best offer ever made to the intelli- 
gent reading people of America; our profit is im the future, 
through holding our subscribers, year after year, atthe regular price, 
and the paper is known to be actaally worth #2 a year. 
Such a low price never known for such large value. Ali 
should rad Daughters of America. Ali should possess 
this grand collection of 127 pieces of music; act 
at once; probably you will never see this notice again. Such a 
wholesale slaughter of music, never known in 
the whole worta heretofore, Through « peculiar 
combination of circumstances, we have come imto ful! possession of 
over 5, 000 sheets of choice music. There is of ita 
whole ear-load. In the assortment there are 127 
pieces. This vast and valuable stock will all be 
iven away to those who subscribe as above, for a trial year. 
Fach subscriber will receive the entire collection of 127 
pieces. We send the music by mail, postage paid, guaranteeing 
safe delivery. All the gems that are in the music stores are in this 
grand collection. At the ordinery sheet music prices, which 
range from 25 to 40 cents for each sheet, for such as we offer below, 
the grand collection would costover BBO; we give st away, and 
also almost give away for a trial year, a paper that is well 
known as being the equat of the best S2 a year monthlies, 
This is fall size music, no little 5 by 8 sheets. Among this grand 
collection will be found all the newest and most popular 
Waltzes, Quadrilies, Contras, Polkas, Clog Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, 
etc.. etc., arranged for the Piano, Organ or Violin, and with all the 
Calis and Figures. This brilliant combination of musical 
gems also contains the choicest selections from the Mikado, with 
others of Gilbert & Sullivan's famous operas, also the most refined 
and beautiful assortment of Songs and Ballads with both mu- 
sic and words, will be found in this unequaled collection. 
Money returned to those who send after all the music is gone 
This is unquestionably the greatest bargain ever 
offered. List of Titles of the 1 Pieces in this 
Grand Collection :— Ah! me, I'm Teas d by Lovers Three; 
Arkansas Traveller Reel ; Adieu Dear Home; Ah There! Stay There! 
Biack Eyed Susan; Boston Dip Waltzes; Beau of Oak Hall Ben. 
nett's Favorite Reel; Beaus of Albany ; Buckley's Favorite Reel , Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms; Beautifui Nel!, 
By the Sad Sea Wave; Boston Hop Waltzes; Campbelis are Com- 
ing; Camptown Reel; Chorus Jig; Camptown Hornpipe: Charley 
Over the Water; Come Where the Nightingale's Trilling; Dashing 
White Sergeant; Devil's Dream ; Dick Sand's Hornpipe; Douglass’ 
Favorite ; Drunken Sailor; Durang’s Hotipipe ; DameBabble ; Doug- 
fass Tender and True; Eight Hand Reel; Elfin Waltz: Fireman's 
Dance; First Love Polka Redowa; Fisher's Hornpipe; Flowers of 
Edmburgh ; Fairest Love Thy Face I Greet; Five O clock in the Morn - 
ing ; Flowers That Bloom In the Spring; First Love ; Feast of Roses; 
Gote the D and Shake Yourself; Bonnie Wee Thing, Good 
for the Tongue ; Good Bye Sweetheart, Good Bye ; Garibaldi’s Hymn 
of Italy; Galway Reel, Hull's Victory; Hey Daddy Walk Around; 
Home Waltz; Hours There Were; Home 80 Blest; Home Sweet 
Home ; Irish Trot; I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; I Dreamt 1 Dwelt 
in Marbie Halls; I've Got 'Em On The List; In Vain I Braid My 
Raven Hair; Jakies Hornpipe; Jordan Is A Hard Road; Kendall's 
Hornpipe; Lucrezia Waltz; Light Artillery; Little Flowers ; Lady 
of the Lake; La Madrelainne ; Ladies’ Triamph, or Kitty's Rambles ; 
Lancashire Clog , Love that Slumbers ; Lullaby : Land of Sweet Erin; 
Lary O Gaff , LaBelie Canadienne ; LaCachuca , Lord Lovell and Lady 
Nancy Bell; Loreley (German Song); MaidIn The Pump Room 
Hornpipe , Money Musk ; My Love She's But a Lassie Yet. My Heart 
Follows Thee. New German Waltz; Old Zip Coon; Oregon Horn- 
ipe; Over The Water to Charlie; Old Countryman’s Reel; O'er the 
lains; On A Tree By The River; Oft In The Stilly Night; Parish 
Hornpipe; Portland Fancy; Pop Goes The Weasel, Ruby, Speak 
to Me; Soldiers Joy; Sailors Set on Shore. Smash the Window 
Reel, Spanish Dance, $t Patrick's Day in the Morning, Santa 
Lucia (Celebrated Neapolitan Song) , The Tempest; The Coquette . 
Phe Girl I Left Behind Me, The Irish man’s Heart to the Ladies Jig ; 
The Judge s Song (Trial by Jury); The Love Sick Boy (‘Trial by 
Jury): The Bloom is on the Rye; The Harp That Once Thro Tara's 
Hails; Thou Art Mine. 1 Am Thine; Thy Voice is Near; Turnham 
Toll; The Exile, The Water Mill; The Children from Baby Land, 
The Excursion Party . The Shepherds of Bethlehem ; To What Shall 
1 Liken My Fair? The Fisher Girl's Prayer: The Plantation Polka; 
The Bridge; The Banks of Allan Water; Twickenham Ferry , Then 
You'll Remember Me; White Cockade; Were I a Bird of Air; We 
Never Speak As We Pass By; Whos That Peeping Thro The Win- 
dow; When Ked Leaves Fall; Wind that Shakes the Barley; Wide 
Awake Reel. Remember that al! Ballads and Songs contain 
both Music and Words, and that all dances give the Calls and 
Figures. To purchase this grand collection, a sheet, ora few 
sheets ata time, at music stores, would cost you from 25 to 40¢ for 
each piece, or upwards of Thirty Dollars for all. We offer the entire 
collection of 17 Pieces, free, to those who take Daughters of 
America, for a triat year, ail will agree that the paper is worth 
seven or eight times the amount of money, as soon as they have read 
onenumber "This is the Greatest Offer ever made 
and will be so regarded by ali who take advantage of it. Of 
course it costs us much more than the price we receive, to send as 
above. but those whoread the paper for a year generally want it 
thereafier, and feelthat the regular price is low enough, and 
that itis actually worth 2 a year; they therefore remain subscribe 
ers year after year, and through that we make a profit. _ Address, 
TRUE & Co., Publisher, Augusta, Maine, 
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Black-board Drawing Instruments. 


All the necessary tools for the accurate 
“construction of geometrical problems 7 
‘ involving right lines, angles, circles, and 
ellipses. 
Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. Z 
Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with ¢ 
the four standard angles, 90°, 30°, 60° 
and 45°, - = - Price, 50 cents. 
S A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, 
> Price, - - - - 25 cents, 
‘S; Dividers or Compases with removable 
SS points, metal and rubber. 
Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents. 
“ Beam Compases, a simple and service- 
able article for 25 cents. 
An Elliptograph, for the construction 
& of Ellipses on the black-board or else- 
where. - - - Price, 25 cents. 
This, the first practical set of instru- 4 
\ ments for the proper construction of geo- 
“metrical figures, should be in every 
school-room above the primary grade. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


OIPRINGFIELD 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


a MENEELY & CO., 


WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Stadio Building, BOSTON. MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


OR SALE. School property and good school in op- 
F eration. BUREAU,1406 N.19th St., Phila. 
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A WHITTIER MEMORIAL EXERCISE.* 


For Dee. 17. 


COMPILED BY W. B. DIMON, 


ScENE.—New|England siiting-room. PRUDENCE HATHAWAY, in 
Quaker costume. CALEB HATHAWAY, 84 years old, a Quaker 
and classmate of WHITTIER. PRUDENCE in a rocking-chair 
with cap on, knitting. CALEB sitting opposite in deep thought. 

Prudence.—Dost thou remember, Caleb, what day this is ? 

Caleb.—Yes, truly, but perhaps it is not that to which thou 
referrest. 

Prudence.—Wast thinking of our brother John G. Whittier, 
blessed of the Lord, whose birth occurred eighty years 
ago to-day. 

Caleb.—Those were my thoughts also, Prudence. 

Prudence.—(After a few moments’ silence.) Our little friends 
promised to be with us to-day. Thinkest thou it strange 
they have not come ? 

Caleb. —The younger folks love the waning of the day. There is 
yet time. 


* We will send stencil, for blackboard portrait of Whittier, for 15 cts. 


Prudence. Evenso. (A short pause and a knock at the door.) 
Ah ! who comes now. (Rising and going to the door admits 
five young girls and two boys.) Good evening to thee, my 
young friends. Walk in and take seats. (After a moment’s 
silence.) It pleases me well to see thee all tonight. What 
good can be doue for thee ? 

First Girl.—We have been reading some of the good words written 
by the poet Whittier, and have come to talk with you about 
him, because you are a Quaker too, and we thought you would 
have something to tell us about this Quaker poet. 

Prudence—.Well, well, did thou ever! 
friend Whittier ? 

First Girl. — Yes’m: It is his eightieth birthday, isn’t it, 
grandma ? 


So you are interested in 


Prudence.—Yes, your grandfather, over there, used to go to the 
same school with him. 

All together.—Oh! did he truly ? Please tell us about him. 
draw their chairs around her. ) 


(All 


Prudence.—(Taking out her knitting and adjusting her cap.) 
Well, dears, don’t all talk at once and grandma will try. 
(Caleb moves his chair over near the group. She pauses to 
think.) His parents were Quaker people and lived at Haver- 
hill, Mass. The first of his family to come to this country 
was Thomas Whittier, born in 1620, and who sailed from 
Southampton, England, for Boston, arriving, April 24th, 1638. 
John descended from the same line as Daniel Webster, 
William Pitt, Caleb Cushing, and other prominent Americans. 
His home was some distance from the village, and possessed 
every element of an ideal country homestead. His father was 
forty-seven years old when he was born. He was a kind and 
just man, but of few words. His parents were so poor that 
the children were all obliged to work; this gave John very 
little time for school in a year. 


Second Girl.— Why, I don't see how he ever learned anything. 

Third Girl.—Did he long for learning very much as Lineoln and 
Garfield did ? 

Prudence.—Yes, he did, and this very eagerness to learn was 
what helped him most. 

First Boy.—Did he write as well as study all the time ? 

Prudence.—Yes, he wrote when he was only sixteen, and always 
afterward when he could spare time. 

Fourth Girl.—But I don’t see as any wonderful things happened 
to him to write about. 


Prudence.—No, dear, it isn’t wonderful things he writes about. 
It is a way he has of showing the beautiful of common things 
in every-day life. He wrote a poem about his old home and 
childhood. 

Fifth Girl.—Oh! I know, it was ‘‘ Snow Bound,’’ wasn’t it ? 


Prudence.—Yes, dear, you must read it sometime, every one ad- 
mires it. It was this poem that caused John to be acknowl- 
edged one of the most famous of modern poets, and probably 
the best beloved. 
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First Girl.—It is in that story he says: 
‘* Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about ; 
Content to let the North wind roar, 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
What matters how the night behaved, 
What matters how the North wind raved, 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth fire’s ruddy glow.” 
First Boy.—Oh! I have felt such winds and seen the snow fly like 
that ever so many times, 
Third Girl.—Oh! you have not told us about his schoolhouse. 


Prudence.—Why, yes, that was forgotten, (sits back as if think- 
ing, langhs softly,) Caleb, canst thou not tell about it ? Thee 
was there. 

Caleb.—Yes, verily, children, thou wouldst not think much of 
going to school in such a place; a low-roofed, rude little 
house with narrow windows and doors and a wide chimney. 
A board fastened to the wall all around and a bench with no 
back. All the pupils’ backs turned to the centre of the room. 
It had no fence in front, and back of it were the woods where 
the children gathered nuts and flowers, 


Fourth Girl.—How I should liked to have seen it! (A knock at 
the door and the expected guests, five little Quaker girls enter. ) 


First Little Quaker Girl.—O grandma! Do you know this is 
Whittier’s birthday ? 

Second Little Quaker Girl.—LI wanted to come over and read you 
one of his poems from the ‘‘ Voices of Freedom’’ called the 
** Yankee Girl.” 

Prudence.—Thee may. 

Second Littie Quaker Girl.—(Reads Yankee Girl.) 


Third Little Quaker Girl.—-1 came over to read you a description 
of his home with his mother and two sisters, which I found in 
this book to-day. 


Prudence.—Thee may. 


Third Little Quaker Girl.—(Reads a description of his later home 
with his mother and sister at Danvers. ) 


Fourth Little Quaker Girl.—Grandma, did you ever hear the piece 
** Maud Muller”? ? 


Prudence.—Yes, my dear, and I always love to hear it. 
Fourth Little Quaker Girl.—(Reads Maud Muller.) 


Fifth Little Quaker Girl.—May I recite my favorite poem? (Reads 
Pumpkin.’’) 


(A knock at the door and the letter carrier announces mail for 
Grandma Prudence. Third little girl runs for it and hands to 
grandma, who opens the letiers. ) 


Prudence.—Alice, thee may read this letter for the benefit of all. 
Third Little Girl.— (Reads) 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17, 1887. 
To my dear little friends : 

I am so glad to hear of your proposed visit to Grandma Prudence 
on Whittier’s Birthday and wish I could be with you, but I send 
you my story which is about Mr. Whittier when he was a boy. 
His father had subscribed for the Free Press, published by 
Garrison, one of the leaders in the Autislavery movement. It had 
a corner devoted to poetry with which John was much delighted. 
His first poem called ** Deity’’ he sent to this paper. 

One day while working in the field without coat, vest, or shoes 
with only a shirt, pantaloons, and straw hat, he was eummoned to 
the house to meet a gentleman who had called to see him. He 
hastened towards the house in great astonistiment, his heart all in 
a flutter, and wondering who could eall to see him. The good 
sister Mary, it appeared, had revealed the authorship of the poem 
and the generous young editor had driven over from Newburyport 
to visit the young author. We can imagine how the praise affected 
the poet, for the manner and tones of Garrison were always hearty, 


and often very tender, and conveyed an impression of sincerity, 
He told John his poems were very acceptable and urged that he be 
sent to school. Hoping you will all have a nice time to-day, 
I am truly yours, 
SusiE Peters, 


Prudence.—Sarah, thee may read this one for us. 
Fourth Little Girl.—(Reading) 


Merrimac, Mass., Dec. 17, 1887, 
My dear friends : 

You know this town was formerly called West Amesbury, and 
that it is the place where Whittier once taught school. His father 
could not afford to send him to school, so he worked all one winter 
making slippers and shoes, to earn money enough to buy a suit of 
clothes and to pay for his tuition and board for six months. 

At the age of nineteen, he began attending the Academy in 
Haverhill, It was an new institution in a new building, then 
occupied for the first time. Whittier wrote the ode that was sung 
at the dedication. 

It is said when he handed in his first composition the master 
would not believe it was his own writing. The next winter he 
taught schoo! in this place to earn money for another six months’ 
tuition. His work was not particularly brilliant, and the pay was 
small, so he returned home and spent a year on the farm, 
Tradition does not record that he bore any resemblance to his 
description of his own schoolmaster, which he has described as a 
‘* Brisk wielder of the birch and rule,’’ nor do we know whether 
his face was 

‘* Fresh hued and fair where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of a beard.”’ 

Give my best regards to Grandma Prudence and believe me your 
friend, 

JEREMIAH ALLEN. 


Prudence.—Rebecca, you may read this one. 
Fifth Little Girl.—(Reading) 


Danvers, Mass., Dec. 17, 1857. 
Dear little friends : 

Having heard how interested you are in Mr. Whittier, I take the 
liberty to write you a few lines about him. I am quite a little 
girl but | have seen him many times. He is very tall and thin 
with grey hair and beard, and has a sharp, quick way of speaking, 
but they say he is very kind. He has never been married and _ has 
never been out of his own country. He is still living, and I think 
he must be delighted to hear about all of his little friends keeping 
his birthday all over the United States. 

This is all I can find to write, for I am a very busy little girl. 

MAGGIE ZINE. 


Prudence.—Maggie writes a nice letter, and speaks truly. He 
was sensitive, shy, reserved, and always had high ideas. 

Second Little Girl.—(A knock at the door) Somebody is knocking 
at the door; I will go and see who it is. (Goes to the door and 
returning says,) Grandma, there are ftve barefooted boys at 
the door asking to come in. 

Prudence.—Go, and invite them in, dear. 

Second Little Girl.—(Shows the boys in, and they take position in 
form of a crescent upon one side of the stage. ) 

All the barefoot boys together.—(Remove hats and recite) 


We come from the country, “‘ friends,’’ to hear 
What you have to tell us of this poet dear. 


Caleb. —‘* Blessings, on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan.’’ 


All the barefoot boys together. —We wish to learn the way, and, then, 
Do something noble when we are men. 


First Little Quaker Girl.—(The five little Quaker girls take position 
nearly opposite the boys and in crescent form. ) 


In Haverhill, where the Merrimac 
Moves by with gentle flow, 

Was born our Quaker poet, 
Near eighty years ago. 
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Caleb.—‘‘ From my heart I give thee joy, 
. 4 I was once a barefoot boy.’’ 


Second Little Quaker Girl.—His home a low-roofed farmhouse, 
q Huge beamed with sanded floor ; 
But love and peace, good angels, 
Stood ever at the door. 


Jaleb.—‘* Oh, for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy.’’ 


First Barefoot Boy.—A poet and a farm boy? Tell; 
From morning till night it is ‘‘ Run to the well,”’ 
** Go feed the chickens,’’ or ‘‘ Tend the cows,”’ 
Or ‘‘ Drive the horse while the farmer plows.’’ 


Third Little Quaker Girl.—His youth like thine, my little lad, 
Was one of homely toil ; 
His tasks, like thine, to follow home 
The kine or tend the soil. 


Caleb.—‘' Oh, for boyhood’s time of June 
Crowding years in one brief moon.”’ 


‘ourth Little Quaker Girl.—At night he loved to sit 
In the low room quaint and old, 
By the blazing fire and listen 
To tales the old folks told. 


Second Barefoot Boy.—Oh, tell us more about him, 
More of the things he said. 


Third Barefoot Boy. —How did he ever learn to write 
In the quiet life he led ? 


Fifth Little Quaker Girl.—God taught him, child, from Nature’s 
Book of charms without an end. 


Fourth Barefoot Boy.—God taught him! How, pray tell me, 
Wise little Quaker friend ? 


All the Quaker Girls.—In play he wandered often 
By the river’s pebbly rim, 
Where the waves, the birds, and the pattering leaves, 
Their glad tunes sang to him. 


The fair things were God's messengers, 
Hark! In his verses sweet 
. Thee can almost hear the ripple 
4 Of the wavelets at his feet. 


4 Chorus or in Concert.—(By the first five little girls and boys.) 


‘* Sing soft, sing low, our lowland river, 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom 
Softly and sweet as the hour beseemeth, 
Sing us the songs of peace and home. 


‘* Bring us the airs of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine, 
Give us a waft of the North wind laden 
With sweet-brier odors and breath of kine. 


‘* Sing on, bring down, O lowland river, 
The joys of the hills to the waiting sea, 
The wealth of the vales, the pomp of mountain, 
The breath of the woodland bear with thee.’’ 


Caleb.— ‘‘ Oh for festal dainties spread 
Like my bowl of milk and bread, 


Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone gray and rude.”’ 


Prudence.—No better chance than thine, my lads, 
For lectures, books, or schools, 
Hear how the deeds that God counts great 
Are done with farming tools. ~ 


Third Little Girl.— Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field oP trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all.’’ 


Fourth Little Girl.—‘“‘ For he who blesses, most is blest ; 
And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequests, 
An added beauty to the Earth.’’ 


rifth Little Girl.—“ And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 

The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at least in heaven.”’ 


Second Boy.—‘‘ He wisest is, who only gives, 
True to himself, the best he can; 
Who drifting in the winds of praise, 
The inward monitor obeys, 
And with the boldness that confesses fear, 
Takes in the crowded soil and lets 
Hlis conscience steer.’’ 


Caleb. —‘‘ Cheerily then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood ecan.”’ 


All Barefoot Boys. —Who cares for the work or the shabby clothes! 
We may be great men yet, who knows ? 
[ Exit boys whistling. ] 
Caleb.—( As the last one goes out) 
‘* Ah, that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy.’’ 
Prudence. —Wilt thou read to me the poem ‘‘ Eternal Goodness” ? 
(Reads the poem. ) 
(Several young ladies of larger size enter.) 
First Young Lady.—Permit us to share with you the kind re- 
membrance of our favorite poet. 
Prudence.—Thou art ever welcome as are all of the friends of our 
brother Juhn. What hast thou in thy hands ? 
(They bad their books and read the poems, ‘‘ Monadnock,’’ 
‘* The Witch's Sister,’’ and The Sisters.’’) 
A Young Girl. —( Bringing a wreath, laurel or greens, and placing 
it beneath his name or over his portrait recites), 


His goodness and his greatness 
His deeds and words have proved, 
’Tis well to grace his stainless name 
With the laurels that he loved. 


CLOSING HYMN. 


(Tune Beethoven, or any tune, suiting the metre. ) 
** Sing loud his praise again 
All noble hearts applaud, 
Him who for Nature’s self has worked 
For Freedom, and for God.’’ 


In Concert. —(All participants quote softly and reverently,) 
‘The praise, O Lord is thine alone, 
In thy own way thy work is done; 
Our poor gifts at thy feet we east, 
To whom be glory first and last.”’ 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BY MISS F. H. TURNER, BOSTON, 


EVERY life which has helped to make the world better has 
« been controlled by some one lofty purpose. A noble life has 
been called a grand anthem of praise to God, and this controlling 
purpose is always the key-note of the anthem. Few lives have 
been nobler than that of John G. Wigjttier, the Quaker poet, and 
its key-note may be found in this stanza from one of his early 


poems, — 


O, speed the moment on 
When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty and Love 
And Truth and Right throughout the earth be known, 
As in their home above. 


Whittier isa born reformer. To bring about the reign of Liberty 
and Love, of Truth and Right, has been the labor of his life, and 
devotion to humanity the constant inspiration of his song. All the 
great reforms of the day, the abolition of slavery, the more ex- 
tended application of the principles of democracy, the trampling 
out of intemperance, the disuse of war as a means of settling disputes 
between nations, the recognition of the rights of labor,—all these 
have found in John G. Whittier a devoted champion. At times, in 
the heat of conflict, there has been a ring of righteous indignation 
in his tones, yet in rebuking sin he has never forgotten to make 
allowance for the human weakness of the sinner. 

2. The best years of his life have been consecrated to the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. In the long struggle for the 
accomplishment of that reform he was one of the leaders. Every 
decisive event of the contest has been celebrated in his strong and 
impassioned verse. 

3. The insolence of the slave power, which sought to browbeat 
northern legislatures into enacting penal laws against the abolition- 
ists, was fitly rebuked by Whittier. 

4. And when the South thought to compel the North to assist in 
the hunting down of fleeing slaves, the voice of the Quaker poet 
rang out with no uncertain sound. 

5. When the scheme of the slave-owners to obtain more territory 
for their purpose forced the country into a war with Mexico, the 
righteous wrath of the antislavery men found utterance in Whit- 
tier’s verse. 

6. The controversy which followed the war as to whether the 
newly acquired territory should be free or slave drew from Whittier 
one of his finest poems, ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ 

7. When the war to which the nation had been tending for forty 
years broke out at last, the national cause had no more devoted sup- 
porter than our New England poet. But understanding from the 
first the purpose of the war, knowing that till slavery was dead 
there could be no peace, he never wearied in the effort to impress 
the truth upon the people. 

8, During the four weary years of the war the burden of suffer- 
ing which the nation had to bear was many a time lightened by his 
timely words of encouragement and cheer. 

9. When at last the necessity of emancipation had become ap- 
parent, and President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Whittier expressed the joy of the reformers, whose long la- 
bors were thus finally crowned with success, in the triumphant 
poem ‘‘ Laus Deo.”’ 

10. Though Whittier’s antislavery poetry has, through its con- 
nection with memorable events, become more familiar than his 
other writings, yet much of itis not, regarded from the mere 
artistic standpoint, his best work. Asa writer of ballads he has 
ho superior among American poets. One of the finest is the 
well-known ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.’’ 

11. No American writer is so popular with the great mass of 
practical people who have little time for poetry, as Whittier. The 


story is told that once, at a gathering of prominent business men, 
some one asked the question, Who is the greatest American poet ? 
Hlorace Greeley, who was of the party, replied ‘‘ Whittier,’’ 
and the choice was at once confirmed by all present. His popu- 
larity with these busy people is due, not only to his own genius and 
mastery of his art, but to his strong instinct for the practical, his 
familiarity with simple life, his earnestness, and his genuine Amer- 
He is a true son of New England. No other poet has 
His 


icapism. 
given so exactly the flavor of New England life and thought. 
** Barefoot Boy’’ is an old acquaintance. 

12. The distinguishing characteristic of Whittier’s later, as of 
his earlier poetry, is his love for man and his aspiration toward the 
establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

13. In portraying the life of another, Whittier has admirably 
described his own: 


The calm beaaty of an ordered life, 

Whose very breathing is unworded praise! 

A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm: rooted in the faith that God is good. 


WHITTIER ON PEACE. 


NE of Whittier’s latest utterances was a letter written to 
Secretary Roland B. Howard, on the ninth of November, 
expressing regrets at his inability to meet the Parliamentary 

Peace Deputation upon their visit to Boston : 


Dear Friend :—It is a very serious disappointment to me not to 
be able to be present at the welcome of the American Peace Society 
to the delegation of more than two hundred members of the British 
Parliament who favor international arbitration. Few events have 
more profoundly impressed me than the presentation of this peace- 
ful overture to the President of the United States. It seems to 
me that every true patriot who seeks the best interests of his coun- 
try and every believer in the gospel of Christ must respond to the 
admirable address of Sir Lyon Playfair and that of his colleagues 
who represented the workingmen of England. 

We do not need to be told that war is always cruel, barbarous, 
and brutal, whether used by professed Christians with ball and 
bayonet, or by heathen with club and boomerang. We cannot be 
blind to its waste of life and treasure and the demoralization which 
follows in its train; nor cease to wonder at the spectacle of 
Christian nations exhausting all their resources in preparing to 
slaughter each other, with only here and there a voice, like Count 
Tolstoi’s in the Russian wilderness, crying in heedléss ears that 
the gospel of Christ is’ peace not war, and love not hatred. 

The overture which comes to us from English advocates of 
arbitration is a cheering assurance that the tide of sentiment is 
turning in favor of peace among English-speaking peoples. I 
cannot doubt that whatever stump orators and newspapers may 
say for party purposes, the heart of America will respond to the 
generous proposal of our kinsfolk across the water. No two 
nations could be more favorably conditioned than England and the 
United States for making the ‘‘ holy experiment of arbitration.’’ 

In our association and kinship, our aims and interests, our com- 
mon claims in the great names and achievéments of a common 
ancestry, we are essentially one people. Whatever other nations 
may do, we at least should be friends. God grant that the noble 
and generous attempt shall not be in vain! May it hasten the time 
when the only rivalry between us shall be the peaceful rivalry of 
progress and the gracious interchange of good. 

‘*When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 
The lion of our mother land! ” 
I am truly thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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REVERENCE. 


BY F. HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS., 


** Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


I would have more of reverence, 
Ye visions manifold, 
Unto my joy-bewildered sense, 
Each day anew unrolled! 
The reverence of childhood enkindling earnest eyes, 
The spirit-sight first conscious of morning in the skies! 


O wondrous dream of infancy, 
How I recall the day, 
When with quick breath and stilléd glee, 
I paused ’mid eager play, 
And viewed yon hoary mountain agleam in sunset fire, — 
As mindfal of a Power, than earthly grandeur higher. 


And you, O stately forest trees! 
Is it so long ago, 
Whenever breeze communed with breeze, 
The angels whispered low ? 
The rustling wind among the leaves,—I think 1 hear it now,— 
Again a child, with brain alert and eager of the brow. 


I could no evil wish obey, 
Such pain it were to hear 
Trees talk with trees in sad dismay, 
Through breezes hovering near ; 
No, I would tread the shadows well-loved the woods along, 
And seek their great protection from vague, alluring wrong. 


Now reaches my devotion 
The sunset zone of calm ; 
The solemn voice of ocean 
Chants the eternal psalm ; ; 
The birds, athrob with musie upon the wayside bough, 
Inform the ear mature with a deeper meaning now. 


But youth is not delusion, 
Young Fancy flies not far ; 
In Nature’s fair seclusion, 
Cares neither fret nor jar, 
And if, where life’s day broadens, we miss the early thrill, 
The morning hours immortal arise in memory still ! 


East Jaffrey, N. H. 


INTELLECTUAL RECREATIONS. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Teachers can do something to foster a preference for 
intellectual above non-intellectual recreations. Many 
games are chiefly excellent because they do not require 
brain work. They afford relief from study and thought ; 
they bring relaxation. Others are.valuable because they 
add to moderate mental stimulus vigorous physical exer- 
cise. Let me not be understood as underrating either 
restful pastimes or athletic sports. Still there is room 
for the advantageous substitution, in many cases, of games 
of thought and skill for games of mere fun and chance. 

Chess is infinitely superior toeuchre. Excluding, or, at 
the least, reducing to the minimum the element of chance, 
chess develops concentration, patience, and forbearance in 
a remarkable degree. The objections commonly offered, 
that it is so hard to learn and that it takes so much time, 
are not valid. An intelligent boy of twelve can learn the 
game in an hour, and among average players a game is 
commonly concluded within thirty minutes. Checkers, or 
draughts, is by no means the child’s play it is frequently 
supposed to be. There are intricacies of combination and 
depths of penetration in it sufficient to tax the strongest 
and keenest brain. 

But I was thinking especially of games more distinctly 
educational than these. Verbarium, and various kindred 
games, are among the very best and surest means of se- 
curing excellent orthography. In “ verbarium,” you 


know, a word is chosen at the start, and under certain rules 
other words are made from the letters it contains, the one 
who finds the largest number being winner. Beside in- 
suring good spelling, the teacher who can interest her 
scholars in this game will teach them the easy manipula- 


tion of the dictionary and give them a surprisingly 
widened vocabulary. 

The old game of “twenty questions,” if properly 
taught and thoughtfully played, is valuable in promoting 
scientific and logical methods of thinking. One player 
thinks of some object, either material or immaterial, of 
present, past, or future existence, the only limitation 
being that the thought shall be familiar to the others. 
The others then attempt to guess it by a process of classi- 
fication, being limited in their questions to such as can be 
answered by Yes or No. Among the best questions to 
begin with are the following, to which I have assumed 
the answer No to be given every time. (1) Is it imma- 
terial? (2) Is it organic? (3) Is it a non-metal? (4) 
Is it a natural as distinguished from a manufactured 
article? Without going further, it will be observed that 
by these four questions, all answered by a simple nega- 
tion, the questioner has learned that the object sought is a 
manufactured article of metal. It is best not to limit the 
number of questions to twenty, but to give credit in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the number needed. 

There are many good geographical games ; among the 
best one in which leaders choose sides, and then an umpire 
calls on members of each side alternately to name a city 
or river, as the case may be, beginning with a certain 
letter. The answer must come before the umpire counts 
ten, or the captain of the opposing side has the privilege 
of choosing any member from the side of him who fails. 

An interesting geographical pastime for the winter is 
the making of extended maps in the snow-covered surface 
of a convenient field. The boys will outline North Amer- 
ica by lines of footprints as readily as the bounds of fox 
and geese. 

What is called in Boston “ Progressive Observation ” 
is not bad. A tray laden with various small articles is 
exhibited to the eye for a definite number of seconds, and 
points are made in proportion to the number of the arti- 
cles which the player can accurately remember and name 
upon the removal of the tray. 

Teachers should remember that many of their pupils 
come from homes that have never been brightened by 
juvenile magazines and papers, and to such the knowl- 
edge of a few simple and improving games that require 
no expensive apparatus may prove a lifelong blessing. 
They can be taught at rainy recesses-and stormy noons, 
even if some of them might not now and then with 
profit be substituted as a relief from the usual routine. 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 


BY FRANCES W. LEWIS, 
Preceptress R. I. Normal School. 


The study of grammar seems to have fallen into dis- 
favor. It is pronounced dry, unprofitable, and even inju- 
rious. “Machine parsing,” “false syntax,” and “ dia- 
grams” have been considered legitimate targets for many 
ponderous pedagogical jokes. Superintendents and boards 
of education have been importuned to drop grammar from 
the course of study, or at least to postpone it to the high 
school and to substitute “language lessons.” It is claimed 
that the study of technical grammar fails to secure correct 
English, and that properly studied it is far too difficult to 
be mastered by those whose reasoning powers are not well 
developed. 

There is much truth in these claims. A clear under- 
standing and correct use of the English language is one 
of the most important ends to be secured by our schools. 
Technical grammar has often failed to secure it. Double 
negatives, lack of agreement between subject and verb, 
false tenses, are commonly heard even in communities 
which pride themselves on the excellence and efficiency of 
their public schools. What can we do about it? Will 
language lessons remedy the evil? If so, shall we use 
them with or without the grammar ? 

By language lessons is generally meant a combination 


of conversational and written lessons on various topics, all 


tending to give the child the habit of using words easily 
and correctly. He is to “learn to do by doing,” to talk 
by talking with his classmates and his teacher on various 
subjects suggested by the daily lessons, and to write by 
writing his own thoughts or what he remembers of previ- 
ous conversations. His errors must be corrected by the 
teacher ; he must have none but correct models presented 
to work from; and thus by means of imitation assisted 
by correction he gradually gains an easy, natural, and 
correct use of English. 

The knowledge of English which is acquired in this 
way alone, is superficial, and the power of using it is weak. 
Such instruction may give fluency and a fair degree of 
correctness, but it will fail to secure accuracy in the nicer 
points. Uncertainty in the use of the subjunctive mode 
will be sure to follow, to say nothing of false uses of 
tenses. A thorough drill in the principles of general 
grammar and their application to the English language is 
necessary to secure correctness. 

But, some one objects, the upper class of society in Eng- 
land are remarkable for their correct use of the language, 
and they learn it entirely by imitation. This is true; the 
aristocratic and conservative spirit of this class of society 
in England exerts a restraining influence upon the lan- 
guage which no class in our own country has power to 
exert. Yet because of this habit of imitation such errors 
as the use of directly and immediately as conjunctions, 
though condemned unsparingly by their best authorities, 
are becoming more and more widespread. Give Amer 
icans the privilege of learning our language entirely by 
imitation, and soon the “ How does he like?” of New 
England, the “ Where is it at?” of the South, and the 
“ Must I?” for “ May I?” of the Southwest, will be 
fully authorized in those various sections. With the sei- 
ence of technical grammar made the property of the few 
only, all means for testing the correctness of speech will 
be taken from the many, and grammatical errors once 
admitted will become fashionable. 

Then, too, we are not concerned simply with keeping 
pure the English of the upper classes. We seek to have 
all classes use our language fluently and accurately. How 
can we gain this without using some system of principles 
thoroughly taught and carefully applied ? However pure 
and correct the models in the schoolroom for five hours a 
day, the child must, for the remaining waking hours, listen 
to all imaginable varieties of dialect, and the study of 
technical grammar is needed to assist in securing correct- 
ness of speech as well as for the purpose of testing its 


correctness. It may also prove valuable as a means of 


mental discipline. 

But the study of technical grammar is not merely swal- 
lowing definitions and lists and rules. There is hardly a 
faculty of mind that may not be strengthened and devel- 
oped by its means. It is not a study of dead and dry 
rules and exceptions, it deals with living thoughts, with 
“winged words.” Let the child understand that the lan- 
guage was made before the grammar, and that grammar 
was learned,—was really made, from the language, and 
set him to work to make his grammar, and see what val- 
uable mental gymnastics he will get out of it. 

Under the guidance of his teacher he will observe words 
and their uses, he will classify them according to those 
uses, he will generalize, naming and defining each class. 
He will build up declensions and conjugations from forms. 
He will analyze sentences, comparing each word with his 
established definitions ; reasoning from its form, position, 
and connection with other words, he will decide upon the 
author’s meaning, and hence upon the terms which he 
can apply to each individual word. Thus his powers of 
observation, classification, generalization, analysis, synthe- 
sis, reason, and judgment are constantly cultivated, even 
in his earlier work. 

When we come to the later study of grammar, we find 
no study which gives more valuable training to the power 
of discrimination,—and that, too, a discrimination in 
thought, not in sensation. Scientific studies give the latter 
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and we call it observation, but however valuable it may 
be, it cannot compare, as a stimulus to thought growth, 
with such exercises in comparison of thought as may be 
obtained from the study of verb formation and interpre- 
tation. We extol the exactness of the Greek verb and 
consider it most valuable for study beeause of its disei- 
plinary character, and we practically ignore the English 
verb, which, carefully studied, has equal advantages. 
Properly used, it may be as exact as the Greek verb, and 
because of its compound structure and the various posi- 
tions which modifying adverbs may hold toward it, it may be 
far more flexible. Yet we lose entirely its mind developing 
power, when we teach the child to repeat “I shall or will 
go,” ete., without a hint to him of the difference in mean- 
ing of the two auxiliaries, or when we tell him that the 
subjunctive mode is little used, and give him no key to its 
wonderful power of expression. Heretofore the advan- 
tages of a close discrimination in meaning between modi- 
fying clauses, have been gained only by those who have 
had the privilege of studying Latin and Greek, but no one 
has ever explained why the study of the shades of thought 
and expression in “If I go, I will take you with me,” 
“If I should go, I would take you with me,” and “If I 
were going, I would take you with me,” may not be as 
valuable for the upper class in the grammar school, as 
the study of the “ three distinct forms of the conditional 
sentence with si, nisi, ni, and sin,”’ is to the lowest class 
in the high school. If an English education could be 
made to include, by means of its language course, more 
real thought discrimination, we should not have to depend 
so much upon classically trained men for our thinking. 

This is not too difficult for the average pupil in the last 
year of the grammar school course ; if properly taught it is 
far easier in English than in Latin, but it must be taught 
objectively, not from a textbook. Fortunately the text- 
books do not, as a general thing, touch the subject. It 
must be done by teacher and class together, building up 
the laws and principles from the facts of language which 
they observe. In fact, the textbook in grammar, if prop- 
erly used, would occupy about the same place in the class- 
room that the textbook in science occupies. It is not to be 
memorized ; it is but the register of the discoveries made 
and the principles discovered, to be read after the work 
has been done, for the purpose of review, and to gain uni- 
form and accurate statement. 

Technical grammar studied in this way may accompany 
the language lessons from the very beginning; it may 
proceed as gradually as the developing powers of the child 
require, and will, at each step of the way, train and 
strengthen him for future difficulties. It will also supply 
the lack which is so evident when language is taught 
merely by imitation, enabling those trained by a harmoni- 
ous combination of the two, to use their language at the 
same time accurately and fluently, with a readiness 
and discrimination obtained in no other way, and also to 
test intelligently the correctness of their own speech and 
that of others. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE SPECIAL SENSES. 

Sight.—If we were right in our analysis of the process 
of perception, the elements of seeing are sensation proper 
and perception proper. The sensations of sight are cer- 
tainly not obtrusive. In ordinary acts of seeing we are 
not distinctly conscious of them at all. The reason for 
this lies partly in the fact that we attend mostly to the 
perceptions which we thus gain. But even when we do 
attend to the sensations, they are usually quite faint. If, 
however, the conditions of ordinary vision are changed, 
the sensations may be made more intense. For example, 
let the amount of light entering the eye be suddenly in- 
creased, as by turning the eye quickly to the window, and 
the sensation felt by the mind in the eye will be readily 
noticed. If the student directs his attention to this sensa- 
tion during a series of such experiments, and then gradu- 
ally diminishes the amount of increase of light entering 
the eye, he will finally be able to make himself con- 
scious of this element of sensation in sight, even in case of 
ordinary vision. 


So that we may feel warranted in the conclusion that, 
although sensations of sight are usually unobserved, they 
are always present in all acts of seeing, and that the 
reason why they are not more distinctly known is that the 
mind is in the main occupied with the perceptions. It is 
a well-established principle that sensation proper and per- 
ception proper vary inversely ; that is, the stronger the 
sensation the weaker the perception, and the reverse. 

The qualities of matter of which we gain an immediate 
knowledge through sight are colors. Of course the term 
color, as here used, includes light and shade, as well as 
A little reflection will convince us that the 
It is said 


hue and tint. 
perceptions of color are exceedingly numerous. 
that the average human eye can readily distinguish at 
least fifty different hues produced by the admixture of 
any one of the chief colors,—namely, violet, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red, with each of the others; and that 
it can distinguish at least thirty different tints of each of 
these hues. So that the number of distinguishable tints 
amounts to six times fifty multiplied by thirty, or to at 
least nine thousand. Add to this the fact that every color 
thus distinguished is capable of being further modified by 
the presence or absence of white light, and we are pre- 
pared to comprehend the fact that the eye is exceedingly 
well adapted to the nature of color. 

If, now, we bear in mind that no idea of color can be 
excited without the action of that special color upon the 
eye, and the further fact that a very considerable part of 
the life of every man consists of the visible representation 
of colored objects, there is brought to view the importance 
of keeping children regularly occupied for a portion of 
their early school life in the use of their eyes, for the very 
purpose of furnishing their minds with the elementary 
ideas out of which to make this portion of their represent- 
ative life full and varied. 

It is not necessary for our purpose that we enter into 
any discussion of the theories of light and color, or of the 
various theories of vision. Consciousness does not reveal 
to us the nature of light considered as a mode of motion, 
or as any other mode of action. Of the nature of the 
action of the retinal image, or indeed of the existence of 
any image in the retina, or of any change in the organ of 
sight, consciousness affirms nothing. When the child en- 
ters school he is able to perceive a great number of colors, 
and these he immediately perceives as qualities of the 
non-ego. Whether he learned so to perceive through the 
united action of sight and touch, or whether the percep- 
tion of color as a property of matter is an original endow- 
ment of the mind, we need not discuss. It is enough 
for the practical educator to know that sight is the medium 
of furnishing the mind with ideas of color, and that the 
child has this power. 

The question has been much discussed, whether the eye 
can perceive color without perceiving it as a property of 
an extended body, as well as the related question, whether 
matter is immediately seen as extended in three, or only 
in two directions. Here, again, we may profitably avoid 
most of the theoretical questions, and inquire simply into 
those facts which are patent. A child of school age, no 
less than an adult, can perceive no color without perceiv- 
ing it as extended, or, in other words, without perceiving 
itas the property of extended matter. The perception 
of the third dimension of matter by sight rests upon a 
different basis. The child may be mistaken as to solidity, 
but not as to extension in two directions. The experiment 
with the spectroscope is often quoted in favor of the direct 
perception of solidity by sight alone. It is true that if we 
present to each eye at the same time a view of an object 
as it is seen from the point where each eye is, the mind 
interprets the views as it would were they gained immedi- 
ately from the object. But the argument proves too 
much. The mind sees a solid as perfectly where there is 
only surface as where there is a solid. 

Hence we may safely conclude that the power of 
sight is limited to the perception of colored surfaces. Of 
the office of the muscular sensations connected with sight 
something will be said further on. Inasmuch as surfaces 
seen are limited, the perceptions of sight may be held to 
include a knowledge of superficial form, though not of 
solid form. 

Sight is superior to the other senses, in that it per- 
ceives objects at greater distances and with much greater 
rapidity. Its power is not limited by space. Objects are 


* Copyright, 1886, 


known through sight which exist millions of miles away. 


The eye perceives more of a landscape in a single minute 
than all the other senses could do in years of continuous 
action. It is through this sense that the wisdom of the 
ages treasured in books is unlocked. Then, no other 
sense is brought into such constant action, or is of so 
much use in supplying the mind with new knowledge, 
and recalling the knowledge of the past. It is well 
ranked as the noblest of the senses. 


AMERICAN LADIES IN GERMANY. 


BY MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN, BERLIN. 


One year ago the ladies of the American colony in 
Berlin formed an organization whose object should be the 
social and spiritual welfare of the large and constantly 
increasing number of Americans who seek this center for 
literary, musical, and artistic culture. Such an enter- 
prise could hardly fail to be abortive but for the centrip- 
etal force of Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg and his grand 
wife. They have been living in Berlin for more than 
seven years. In connection with his studies and the ardu- 
ous labors of authorship, he has taken the pastoral charge 
of the American chapel. With keen appreciation of the 
dangers and difficulties to which students in Germany are 
exposed, Professor and Mrs. Stuckenberg tax themselves 
beyond their strength, if by any means they may save these 
young people from intellectual, moral, and spiritual pit- 
falls. To this work they bring a consecration possible 
only to large minds and hearts. 

The organization thus called into existence is called the 
Ladies’ Union. They made it their first work to gather 
all the Americans in the city who were interested to cele- 
brate our national Thanksgiving-day. It is impossible to 
overestimate the difficulties such an undertaking involved. 
It was called a Home-gathering, and all the arrangements 
were to be as much like home as possible, so there must 
be turkey, mince-pies, chicken-salad, cranberry sauce, 
(oysters were entirely out of the question). The kitchen- 
stoves in Germany are made of porcelain, and most of 
them have only one hole for pots or kettles. The oven 
could, in no way, be persuaded to take in an American 
turkey ; a large-sized chicken feels cramped for room in 
it. This ovenis heated by direct heat from a special fire 
directly under it. Any cook will appreciate the difficulty 
in cooking evenly. To prevent burning on the bottom 
a soap-stone or inverted pan must be placed under the 
baking-pan, so a perplexing question was, How shall we 
cook the turkeys ? This was the more difficult of solu- 
tion as so few of the ladies had any kind of a kitchen. 
Three ladies finally volunteered to stuff and bake nine 
turkeys each. Pies are an unknown institution in Ger- 
many. In order to secure these, the tins must be made to 
order, the mince-meat prepared in private rooms at Pen- 
sions (boarding-houses). The celery for the salad must be 
brought from Hamberg; the cranberries from Dresden, 
where they were imported from America. _ By this time it 
became evident that the Thanksgiving-supper was quite a 
formidable undertaking, and incidentally that German 
cooking differed from American in many particulars. 
One restaurateur, whose aid was solicited, after listening 
to the details, remarked, “ You might as well ask me for 
slices of the moon!” Another characteristically replied, 
“No, I can’t make them, and if I could they wouldn’t be 
fit to eat.”’ 

The supper, however, was a grand success, and every 
one present was enthusiastic in expressions of appreci- 
ation. It was held in a beautiful hall in the Architek- 
teuhaus. Music was furnished by a string band, with oc- 
casional violin, piano, and vocal solos; the solos all being 
kindly given by American students of music. Besides 
these were choruses, national airs, and college songs, 
address of welcome, responses to toasts, ete. One of 
the responses was given by Count Bernstorffe, a tall, fine- 
looking German, who is much interested in America and 
American institutions. 

This entertainment proved a strong bond, and during 
the winter the Ladies’ Union gained steadily in numbers 
and power. The ladies have now resolved to assist in 
the efforts to raise the funds to build an American church 
in the city of Berlin. If the American churches and 


colleges could be made to realize the necessity for such a 
building, the money could be raised ina month. How 


to impress the importance upon them is the question the 
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Ladies’ Union is grappling this winter. The church 
is to be a union church, including all denominations. It 
is to furnish a ‘religious home for the hundreds of stu- 
dents who annually flock to Berlin from America, to 
attend the university, or to secure the advantages it offers 
in music and art. It will furnisha place of worship, too, 
for the very large number of tourists from America, who 
spend from one to ten weeks in this interesting city. 
Very few Americans make a permanent home in 
Berlin. Indeed, it is difficult to see what inducement 
there is for them to do so. 


The climate is neither invig- 
orating nor salubrious. Sometimes the sun does not show 
his benignant countenance for a week ; thena day of mild, 
weak sunshine will be succeeded by several more of clouds 
and rain. Perhaps it was not too severe on the Berlin 
climate when the residents were advised to pass their 
winters in Boston. 

A few years are sufficient for what one can acquire in 
an educational way in advance of what may be obtained 
at home. In all that is most enlarging and developing 
to character there is a sad lack. It is even a question 
whether the advantages gained at the university are com- 
mensurate with the disadvantages of separation, during the 
formative period of thought, from American institutions, 
American progress, American culture. Unless the char- 
acter is strong and the principles well established, it is 
not a question, it is without doubt an irreparable injury. 

The desirability of students going abroad to study, 
however, will not decide the matter of their going. Go 
they will, and somebody must take care of them. If 
Christians don’t, there are those who will; so may God 
bless the Ladies’ Union, and prosper the American church 
in Berlin. 


ENGLISH LETTER. 


It was a lovely autumn day, when we arrived, in our wander- 
ings, at Caerleon-upon-Usk. Lovers of Tennyson are familiar witb 
the name of Caerleon, where King Arthur so often held his court, 
and where Geraint and Enid were ‘‘ wedded with all ceremony.” 

Still stands the high mound * in the ‘Castle Villa” grounds, 
where once, the poet tells, was the tower where Guinevere stood 
looking 


‘*Up the vale of Usk, 
By the flat meadow, till she saw them come.’’ 

The stately old name of Caerleon is modified by most of the 
inhabitants into ‘‘Carleen,’’ and however we may strive for 
correctness, we find that the exigencies of ballad literature some- 
times compel us to the same pronunciation, 

Caerleon dates from some three centuries before the Christian 
Era. It has had « strange and varied history. In the old days, 
before the foot of the invader had trodden its soil, it was a British 
city of importance; it is called by an old French author a 
**deligh: ‘ul place, and passing in riches all other cities.’’ Here 
dwelt Caraao., be brave Welsh prince who fought bravely bat 
unsuccessfully against une Romans, by whom he was taken captive. 
He is better known to most readers, probably, by his Latinized 
name, Caractacus, and that pathetic exclamation will be at once 
remembered: — ‘‘ Ah!’ said he, as he gazed at the magnificent 
city of Rome, ‘‘ how could those possessing such splendors at 
home, envy me my humble dwelling in Britain !’’ 

The Romans, fully appreciating the advantages of the place, 
established here the head-quarters of the Second Augustan Legion, 
commanded by Vespasian. The name Caerleon signifies ‘‘ the 
City of the Legion.’’ 

The ‘‘ masters of the world’’ have left many tokens of their 
residence here. There is an Archwological Society in the place, 
which has a Museum well supplied with Roman relics. Here may 
be seen a stone which as it hardened retained the print of the 
sandal of a Roman soldier ; here are fragments of ancient sculpture, 
and a stone coffin containing the bones of one long since ‘‘ gone 
hence.’’ Here too, are many tomb-stones the inscriptions on two 
of which I give here: 

“Dis MANIBUS JULL£ NUNDINZ VEXITANNIS TRIGINTA. 

AGRIUS CINARUS CONJUX PIISSIMUS FACIENDUM CURA- 
VIT. 

““Jutius VALENT VETERANUS LEGIONIS SECUND& AvU- 
GUSTA. VIXIT ANNIS CENTUM. JULIA SECUNDINA 
cCONJUX ET JULIUS MARTINUS FILIUS FACIENDUM 
CURAVERUNT. 

A perforated drain-stone, and a tesselated pavement in excellent 
preservation, are among the relics, all found in or near Caerleon. 
There is also a collection of ancient coins, over a thousand in 
number, dating as far back as A. D. 260. 

A liege field near the museum, is generally called the ‘‘ Round 
Table Field,’ but there is no doubt of its being the remains of a 
Roman Amphitheatre; near it another meadow has retained the 
name <f the ‘* Bear-field,”’—‘‘significant’’ says an antiquarian, 
‘of its having been appropriated to the animals destined for the 
amphitheatre.”’ 

About the middle of the last century, a resident of Caerleon, 
named Williams, left a legacy to endow a school for the ‘‘ educa- 


tion of poor children, thirty boys and thirty girls.’’ They were to 


* Usually called the “ Castle Tump.” “ Tamp” is a common word in this 
vicinity for hill,” 


receive during their schooling both food and clothing, and on 
leaving school a portion or apprentice-fee. This was for many 
years the only public school, and as time passed on, additions were 
made to the original plan, and in the changed conditions of the 
present age the requirements were very distasteful to many 
parents. Alterations have been made in compliance with the 
needs of the times. ‘‘ New times demand new manners.’’ The 
school is still visited regularly by the Vicar of the Parish, who is 
required by the terms of the endowment to give religious in- 
struction, but it is a publict school, under the supervision of the 
school Inspector, for whose visit and examination the children were 
busily preparing when I had the pleasure of visiting them. 
There are about four hundred pupils, in all the different depart- 
ments, well taught. The funds have accumulated to so large a 
sum, that it is hoped very soon to build a new High School—for 
boys. PAMELA McARTHUR COLE, 


| It should be remembered that all “ public” schoo!s are not free, as with 
us, Asmall fee is paid. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


THANKSGIVING Day AMONG PooR CHILDREN. 
EXERCISES AT PROFESSOR ADLER'S SCHOOL. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York, Nov. 24, 1887. 

Thanksgiving Day here, as in many other cities, too, no doubt, 
is becoming above all else the day of the poor children. It almost 
paid one for giving up one’s own turkey in one’s own rarely drawn 
family circle to see in this great city of vice and waste and want 
how much there really is of man’s humanity to man,—in how many 
places those who have much goods give those who have little cause 
to be thankful for at least one day in the year. 

* * * 

Of all the gatherings of children to the feast of this good old 
New England holiday there was none of more interest to the friends 
of education than that of the three hundred little people of Felix 
Adler’s Free Kindergarten and Workingman’s School. In the 
first place it is not quite what one of narrow notions would expect, 
but knowing the society for ethical culture, and the broad and 
deep religious spirit of the founder, it all seems most natural. 

Tt was a time to learn much about this wonderful school, which 
occupies a large building of its own on 54th street, and which is 
generally conceded, I believe, to be without its like in this country. 
It is a school which, including the kindergarten, embraces eleven 
years of parallel work in intellectual, art, and manual training. 

Visitors had the opportanity this morning to see all of the classes 
at work,—the kindergarten children at their pretty plays, under 
the direction of Miss Haven and her assistants, the girls in their 
graded sewing classes, the boys of Mr. Joseph Bedford’s manual 
training department. at work over their carpentry benches and 
machines in the basement; the natural history classes, which are 
given a very important place in the school work; the intellectual 
branches, the singing’ classes, the drawing and modeling classes, 
and all the others that make up the peculiarly well-rounded system 
of what Professor Adler designates as the ‘‘ creative method’? in 
common school education. Before the little assemblage went down 
to the feast they met in the general hall. The pupils sang some 
simple, charming Thanksgiving songs, and both the president and 
the superintendent of the school made short addresses to the friends 
present. 

It is not often that Professor Adler can be indaced to address 
the school and its visitors, and there was a hearty round of applause 
when he stepped forward. No mere observer would know that 
this school is made up of poor peoples’ children only. It is free, 
and limited to these classes,—not adapted to them,—simply be- 
cause the school is not large enough for all, and the object is to give 
this education, which its promoters very pardonably believe to be 
the best in the city, to those who are in greatest need of it. 

* * * 

**T feel so much moved,”’ said the quiet, clear-voiced president, 
‘when I am in the midst of these children, because I feel that 
their future is in our hands. In spite of all that is said of the in- 
fluence of heredity and other conditions, education is the great 
modifier of character ; and I feel impressed with our responsibility, 
with the possibilities for good that are ours, and with the fact that 
our mistakes are to leave their stamp upon these children forever. 
There is no occupation so serious and so sacred as the teacher's. 
We have started on a line of our own in this calling. ‘This is not 
simply a school for manual training. I don’t care a straw for man- 
ual training, or art work, or shop work, as such. They are merely 


The best method in the world is a useless thing unless it is in the 
hands of teachers who love their pupils as the gardener loves his 
flowers,—unless it is to her like the means the gardener uses to 
bring forth his greatest successes, merely a means to the end. Unless 
this spirit pervades the teacher, methods will not save us; and our 
work will not be done until all the teachers in the public schools 
are imbued with a love of humanity,—until the city and state are 
willing to cut down classes, increase buildings, increase salaries, 
give the individual teachers liberty to work out the education of 
their pupils. It is our object to keep alive in the minds of teachers 
the great individual responsibility. The one great object of this 
school is to be the advance-guard of that great body, the common 
schools, to welcome new methods, put them to the test, modify and 
systematize them for the best possible service to the greatest possi- 
ble number.”’ 

When these brief exercises were over, two by two} a boy and a 
girl, the pupils went down to the kindergarten rooms, where there 
were dozens of tables spread and lots of turkey and cranberry, and 
all the other regular Thankegiving viands, to which the happy little 


id le justice before going home. 


— The teaching of drawing is not expected to make artists, as 
some suppose, and, as I think, would be impossible in_ the case of 
most children. But it is intended to train the eye and hand 60 as 
to make them moreskillful in every pursuit. If a child can draw a 


with that knowledge can learn to draw simple outlines easily and 


correctly, he will find such ability of use in any occupation of his 
future life. —Annie L. Sinclair, Teacher of Drawing, Spencer, Mass, 


means in our method. And the life of the method is in the teacher. |. 


“Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 


Be sure that the pupil always reads for expression. 


Srupy for the principle which makes a method sue- 
cessful. 

A “Gem” memorized from a poem read is worth ten 
times the same “ Gem ”’ memorized in a disconnected way. 


In December, January, and February, teach and study 
zodlogy from stuffed animals, dried fish, pictures, and 
descriptions. 

Ir is quite the fashion for pupils to have for the desk 
an inexpensive but artistic cover with monogram. When 
pupils come to have the same pride in the adornment of 
the schoolroom that they have in their homes, there will 
be added attractions, fresh points of attachment. 


County maps mean less in New England than in the 
West, for the county is in almost no sense a unit. Yet 
in the East as well as in the West there are many adyan- 
tages in having children draw the county map and outline 
every town in the county, locating the largest villages. 


A GRAMMAR master who goes into one of the rooms of 
his building and reads “ Snow Bound,” or “ Tent on the 
Beach ” in its season, reading it entire, does more to give 
the class an appreciation of poetry, country scenery, the 
art of reading, and the art of listening, than any amount 
of talking would do. We have the reading done in a 
fragmentary style. There must be a reaction. The 
teacher or the master must read for fifteen or forty-five 
minutes, must hold the attention of the class. From this 
reading conversational exercises may be secured, and the 
best of composition writing. There are many masters, 
and some superintendents, who are doing this. 


FRACTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In one of the Boston schools, in one of the lower gram- 
mar grades, by means of colored crayon, the following de- 
vice is resorted to with good effect; by having each divi- 
sion done first from the right-angle view, and then ob- 
liquely, there is secured variety in appearance. Varying 
the colors also helps in this direction. 


OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE. 
BY ALICE M GUERNSEY. 


“ What are you talking about, Fan? Some new kind 
of a gown, I suppose,—pink satin with yellow trimmings, 
—newest style.” 

“Fred, will you always be a tease, I wonder? May 
and I are puzzling over ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ in 
our arithmetic. We can talk about something besides 
gowns, and if you know anything about this I wish you'd 
tell it to us.” 

“H’m! Well! I know Julius Ceasar and Pope 
Gregory are mixed up in it,—and that’s most all I do 
know about it. I tell you! let’s attack Uncle George 
after supper. He’ll tell us everything there is to know 
on the question.” 

And so it came to pass that Uncle George’s quiet rest 
on the piazza after tea, was interrupted (as he dearly 
loved to have it) by a trio of knowledge-seeking young 
people. 

“What is meant by ‘old style’ and ‘new style’ in the 
arithmeties ? ” was his pleasant response to their queries. 
“ Well, it’s something of a puzzling story, but I'll try my 


| best to make it plain to you. 


straight line and judge of length so as to divide it accurately, and | 


Before the time of Julius 
Cesar, the length of the civil year was entirely unsettled. 
Cesar ordained,—B. C. 46,—that it should coincide with 
that of the solar year, or the time required for one com- 
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plete revolution of the earth ; this he supposed was exactly 
365} days. 

“ But you see it would not be very convenient to add 
one fourth of a day each year, and so he ordered that 
they should reckon three years of 365 days each, and 
then one year of 366 days which is called leap year. This 
is known as the Julian year, and is the basis of our pres- 
ent arrangement.” 

«“« But it doesn’t take exactly 3654 days forthe earth to 
go round the sun, does it?” asked Fred. 

“No: and that was the beginning of more trouble. It 
takes 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49.7 seconds, and 
thus the Julian year is 11 minutes, 10.3 seconds longer 
than the solar year. Call this difference, for convenience, 
12seconds. Then, when the two years started together, 
the solar year would be complete 12 minutes before the 
civil year, and this difference was increased 12 minutes 
each succeeding year.” 

“Well, in the course of time, I should say Christmas 
would come on the fourth of July, according to that reck- 
oning,” laughed Fannie. 

“It did make special trouble with regard to Easter, 
and the movable feasts which follow it. The Council of 
Nice (A. D. 325) ordered that Easter be celebrated on 
the first Sunday after the full moon next following the 
vernal equinox, which then occurred March 21. But be- 
tween that time and 1582, the two years became ten days 
apart, and the vernal equinox came on March 11 instead 
of March 21. ‘To meet this difficulty Pope Gregory 
XII. ordered people to reckon ahead, so that the two 

years would end at the same time. This was done by call- 
ing the fifth of October the fifteenth.” 

“ But twelve minutes is a little more than the real dif- 
ference, Uncle George. If you reckon on that, I should 
think there would be trouble,” said Fred. 

“To prevent that,” answered his uncle, “ Pope Greg- 
ory gave another order. The difference amounts to about 
three days in four hundred years. So Gregory ordered 
that three leap-years in every four hundred years should 
be dropped out; thus the first year of all centuries not 
divisible by four is not called a leap-year. This makes 
the difference between the solar and civil years but a few 
seconds, and it amounts to a day only in 3866 years. 
The year thus arranged is called the Gregorian year, and 
the method is the New Style ; time reckoned by the Julian 
calendar is according to the Old Style. Is that plain?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fred, but May looked up a little 
doubtfully, with “ I’m not quite sure.” 

“ Well, let’s look at it ina different way,” said their 
uncle, taking paper and 


pencil from his pocket, 
> and drawing a few lines. 
g-A0.826 * Let the line 1 repre- 

A. 0.327 sent the solar and the 
8 . civil year in A. D. 325. 


They ended together at m. 
But when the solar year 
326 reached its close at m, 
the civil year had 12 min- 
utes more to run, as rep- 
resented by the dotted 
AD $ line ; when the solar 

year 327 reached its close 
at p, the civil year had 24 
minutes to run, as indicated by the dotted line p gy. Each 
succeeding year increased the difference by 12 minutes, 
till, in A. D. 1582, it amounted to 10 days, as indicated 
by the dotted line  s. Does that help to make it plain ?” 


“Oh, yes,” answered May, while her brother asked,— 

“ Didn’t it snarl things up generally to count ahead ten 
days?” 

“ Of course it made things a little puzzling for a while, 
and some people must have lost their birthdays that year. 
Since the change was made by a Catholic Pope Protestant 
England refused to agree to it until 1751. Then Parlia- 
ment ordered that the 3d of September should be called 
the fourteenth, and a mob of people actually clamored for 
Parliament to give them back the eleven days it had stolen.” 

“Is Old Style used anywhere now, Uncle George ?” 

“ Only in Russia, which is now twelve days behind the 
rest of the world. The Russians use both dates in writing 
letters. I read the other day of a traveler who left Swe- 
den for Russia in August, traveled five days and nights 
to St. Petersburg, and reached that city in July.” 


“That's like losing a day in going round the world,” 
said Fred. 

“ Which way must you go todo that?” asked his uncle. 

“Qh, don’t propound any hard questions till I’ve di- 
gested this lesson. Come on, girls, let’s go and think it 
over,” and the trio departed, shouting back their thanks 


for the kind and patient help. 


The Training School. 


THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL AND ITS 
PROBLEMS —A LETTER. 


Dear Journal :—I have been requested to reply to the 

questions which a training teacher asked in a recent letter 
to you. As she has said, the problems with which she is 
working have to find solution in many city training schools, 
where the practice-teachers have not had the advantage 
of previous study of methods. I have often heard the 
questions discussed, and am glad to see them appear in 
this department for further discussion. The few sug- 
gestions which I make in reply have grown out of the 
experience of other teachers, as well as my own. 
1. A training teacher of long experience, to whom I 
put the question, “ How do you maintain so good. disci- 
pline throughout your practice-school?” replied, “ Out of 
my very life.” She had worked several years in the same 
school, bending every energy to obtain harmonious united 
action throughout all the departments. She knew all the 
children well, and each year followed the same principles 
in discipline. Her influence pervaded the entire school. 
Every pupil felt that disobeying any teacher was disobey- 
ing the principal. The ideal kept before the practice 
teachers was clear, definite, high. The ever-vigilant prin- 
cipal observed the first tendency to relax in discipline, 
and summoned both teacher and pupil to render account 
of it. The result was unity of action throughout the 
school, and excellent discipline. 

Such discipline demands constant supervision on the 
part of the principal, frequent presence in the practice- 
rooms, perfect sympathy with the practice teachers, and 
tact and skill in managing children. There is no doubt 
that the problem is difficult, where those conditions are 
not fulfilled. The price of such control is “eternal 
vigilance.” 

2. My reply to the second question is based upon the 
experience of a teacher who was for many years the 
teacher of methods in ’a well-known normal school, and 
afterward the principal of a prominent city training 
school. In this school practice in teaching and study of 
methods went on at the same time. She adopted the 
following order of work in the method-class, and found 
the plan a good one. The hour of the method-class was 
given the first few weeks to arrangement of actual work- 
ing programs, discussion of the day’s events in school, sug- 
gestions and criticisms to help in school discipline. Then 
followed methods of teaching reading and number, a few 
minutes each day being given also to the preparation of 
object and language-lessons, which were made as simple 
as possible. Language and grammar, place and geography 
came next; spelling and writing, with the summary of 
the principles of teaching which all the “methods” had 
illustrated, filling the last term. Of course the practice- 
work at the end of the year was far better than at the 
beginning, a fact upon which the training teacher’s faith 
is largely built. 

3. In regard to the matter of sketch-writing there 
are various opinions among teachers. I know normal 
schools where a written sketch of a lesson is never required, 
yet the teaching is definite and good. Other schools lay 
much stress upon the necessity of such written work, claim- 
ing that a well-written sketch is worth ten teaching-exer- 
cises for developing thought power, logical arrangement, 
and ability to question well. It must necessitate careful 
preparation of the lesson. It also demands much time. 
And children do not always answer questions as the 
sketch-writer fondly hopes to make them. A bright child 
or a dull one in actual practice may turn the whole course 
of the lesson. If there is not a superabundance of time 
at command, it would seem better to limit the sketch- 
writing for the sake of doing more oral work. 

4. Pupils must have some knowledge of psychology 


to appreciate the principles of teaching. The greater the 


knowledge the better the understanding of the principles, 
and in almost the same degree, the better the application 
of those principles. But this knowledge need not neces- 
sarily have been obtained under that name. A close ob- 
server of children, who may never have heard the word 
psychology, may at the same time know much of the laws 
which govern the mind. If you have not time for ex- 
tended study of psychology in your class (and you doubt- 
less have not) get the class to read, and report what they 
have read for discussion. Cultivate, in every way, the 
habit of watching the child’s mental processes to discover 
why one method is good and another bad. Encourage 
the teachers to report the result of their observations. 
Set your class to studying children. 

5. Since the result of so much experience and thought 
of the best educators has been gathered into written words, 
we see no reason why your class should not avail them- 
selves of such means of improvement. If enough author- 
ities are consulted to prevent one-idea-d-ness the child will 
get only good from the reading and discussion of such 
works. Out of school they must depend much upon books. 
Let them learn to use them now. ‘Teach them to see all 
sides of a question, to refer to different authorities, as 
well as to think for themselves, and save them from the 
idea that all that is good in educational theories is found 
within the pages of any topic boak, or that wisdom is con- 
fined to the advocates of their own pet theories. By all 
means teach them to read. 

My answers have not been by any means exhaustive. 
I would like to see these questions answered by others 
who hold different views. 


Sincerely yours, A. GLEANER. 


TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(111.) 


BY BELLE P. WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 

1. What is meant by the “ winter solstice’’? 

‘It is that place in the Ecliptic where the sun apparently stops 
in his southern course. The word ‘solstice,’ being derjved from 
two Latin words, sol and sto, means “sun stands’’; hence its use. 
It occurs about Dec. 21st.” 

2. To what circle is the sun then vertical ? 

‘*The sun, on Dec. 21st, is vertical to the tropie of Capricorn. 
This circle, owing to the inclination of the earth’s axis, is placed 
234° south of the Equator, and marks the sonthern limit of the 
vertical sun.’’ 

8. Why is this circle called the ‘‘ tropic of Capricorn’’ ? 

‘The word ‘tropic’ comes from a Greek word meaning ‘to 
turn.’ After the sun apparently stands vertical 234° south of the 
Equator for a few days, it turns to go north again. It is called 
‘Capricorn,’ because, in December, the sun seems to be among 
the stars forming the constellation ‘Capricorn.’ ”’ 

4, If the earth’s axis were inclined any number of degrees 
other than 2314, where would the tropics be placed ? 

“If the axis were inclined, say, 30°, the tropics would be placed 
30 degrees from the Equator, and, consequently, the polar circles 
would be 30° from the poles of the earth. The inclination of the 
earth’s axis would always fix the place of the tropic and polar 
circles.’’ 

5. Would such a change in inclination affect our seasons ? 

‘* Yes; there would be greater extremes of heat and cold. Our 
summers would be hotter, because the sun would be more nearly 
overhead to us. Our winters would be colder because the sun 
would not be above the horizon each day as long as at present.’’ 

6. On the 21st of Dec. how will the sun appear to an observer 
at Boston ? 

“On Dee. 21, the sun will rise about 30° south of east, ascend 
obliquely until, at noon, it seems to be 66° south of the zenith, and, 
descending obliquely, will set 32° south of west, thus describing a 
small are of a circle above our horizon.”’ 

7. Can the people of Hammerfest see the sun on Dec. 2ist ? 

““No; as the sun is vertical to a circle more than 90° south of 
Hammerfest, the sun will not be seen above the horizon.’’ 

8. What is the present (Nov.) condition of things in regard to 
daylight and darkness, in Hammerfest ? 

** About Nov. 16, the sun dips below the horizon and is seen no 
more until about Jan. 25, There are several weeks of twilight, and 
the darkness is more intense at midnight than at noon.’’ 

9. At what point of the horizon will the sun first appear to the 
people of Hammerfest, after their long night ? 

“‘The sun will first appear in the southern poiut of the horizon, 
and after the last of January, rising each day farther and farther 
towards the east. On March 2ist, it will rise exactly in the east, 
and Hammerfest will have twelve hours of daylight like all the 
rest of the world.’’ 

10. How long a day can Quito have? Explain the answer. 

“Quito, situated on the Equator, always has a day of twelve 
hours, because, on whatever circle the sun apparently moves, its 
rays will shine on just one half of the Eyuator at the same time; 
therefore, there must always be one half of twenty-four hours of 


daylight.”’ 
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DECEMBER. 


THE MONTH OF THE DYING YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A, M. 


“* Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Placks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely! 
CHARACTERISTICS, 

The sun enters the sign of Capricornus, or the Goat, on the 21st 
of December, but does not enter the constellation bearing that name 
until the 20th of January. The idea is symbolized by a shaggy, 
bearded goat, on whose back sits a man, clad in a flowing mantle, 
“‘and in his hands a broad, deepe bowle he beares, of which he 
freely drinks an health to all his peeres.”” The allegory of a climb- 
ing avimal is generally thought to represent the ascent of the sun, 
which, having reached its lowest declination at the winter solstice 
on the 2lst of the month, recommences its upward journey, and 
continues to climb from that date till it attains its highest altitude 
at the summer solstice on the 2ist of June. The meteorological 


characteristics of this month do not differ much from the preceding 
month of November in the north temperate latitudes. arly in the 
history of the western hemisphere there were heavy falls of snow 
and severe frosts prior to Christmas, but in recent years, as a gen- 
eral rule, the early portions of the month have been mild; snow 
rarely descending in any great quantity before the opening of the 
new year. The days are often dark, and the mist-like atmosphere 
is turned into ice and hoary rime upon the windows of the country 
houses, giving them a wintry appearance. 


HISTORICAL, 


December, like the three preceding months, derives its name 
from the place it held in the old Roman calendar. By the ancient 
Saxons, December was styled winter-monat, or winter month. This 
term was changed to Heligh-monat, or holy month, after their con- 
version to Christianity, from the anniversary, which occurs in it, of 
the birth of Christ. Among the modern Germans, December is 
still, from this circumstance, distinguished by the epithet of Christ- 
monat, 

The question has long been agitated, whether the festival of 
Christmas, which in most Christian nations is now celebrated on the 
25th of December, is really the anniversary of the day in which 
the Saviour first appeared in the manger of Bethlehem. The evi- 
dence is at best traditional, conflicting, and confused. There are 
positive proofs that in the early periods of history the festival was 
observed by communities of Christians on the Ist and 6th of Jan- 
uary, on the 29th of March, the time of the Jewish Passover, and 
by others on the 29th of September, or at the date of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The fixing of the date of December 25 was undoubt- 
edly the act of Julius I., who presided as Pope or Bishop of Rome 
from 337 to 352 A. D. By the ancient Romans this anniversary 
was celebrated under the title of Saturnalia, or the festival of 
Saturn, and was marked by unrestricted license and merry-making. 

The name given by the ancient Goths and Saxons to the festival 
of the winter solstice was Jul, or Yu/e, and a strange medley of 
Christian and pagan rites were performed. Among these, the 
burning of the *‘ Yule log’’; the partaking of hot cakes and cider, 
a custom still practiced in Devonshire, Eng., on Christmas Eve. 
‘** The Christmas tree,’’ laden with gifts, is now popular in America 
and Germany, and the game of ‘‘Snapdragon,’’ which consists of a 
quantity of raisins being placed in a large bowl, and some brandy 
or other inflammable liquor being poured over the fruit and 
ignited. The bystanders by turns endeavor to grasp a raisin by 
plunging their hands through the flames. This feat requires 
courage and rapidity of action. The unsuccessful are heartily 
laughed at. 

The common custom of trimming the houses and churches at 
Christmas with evergreens, the holly, ivy, rosemary, bays, laurel, 
and mistletoe, is derived from ancient Druid practices. Formerly 
they were allowed to remain until ‘‘ Candlemas.’’ It was an old 
English superstition that on Christmas Eve the oxen were always 
found on their knees, as in an attitude of devotion. It was for- 
merly a custom for the people to assemble and listen to the church 
bells on Christmas morning and recite carols. The celebrators of 
Christmas in England have lost their primitive character; the 
gambols and carols are nearly gone by, and family reunions and 
evergreen trimmings are all that remain to mark the festival. In 
the United States the early Puritans were sternly opposed to 
Christmas pastimes, and the day has been less generally celebrated 
in New England than in the Middle and Southern States. It has 
been made a legal holiday, and is usually observed by religious 
services and by making presents, of more or less value. Christmas 
cards have been for a few years very popular, and millions of them 
have been made and sold. 
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husband of Queen Victoria, 1861; Izaak Walton, author of Com- 
plete Angler, 1683; Wilhelm Grimm, writer of fairy tales, 1859 ; 
Samuel Rogers, poet, 1855; James Harris, author of Hermes, 1780; 
Hugh Miller, geologist, 1856; Stephen Girard, Philadelphia mill- 
ionaire, 1831; Thomas Babington Macaulay, historian, ete., 1859; 
Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, murdered 1170; Roger 
Ascham, scholar and writer, 1568; and Jobn Wycliffe, early re- 
former, 1384, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Editor : —The plainest and most direct criticism, if offered 
in a friendly spirit, is always the best. Such a discussion of the 
merits, or demerits, of the National Council is apparently invited 
by an article in a late number of the JouRNAL. 
I am not a member of the Council, nor have I ever intimated to 
any one my wish to have that honor bestowed upon me. Because, 
both at Topeka and Chicago, some of the “lay members’’ dis- 
cussed the Council and its methods somewhat freely, the charge 
was openly made that they wanted to crowd some one else out, to 
make room for themselves. I know this was so, because it was 
said to me by men whose opinions have weight in the Council. I 
am willing to discuss the subject, however, at the risk of having the 
charge made again. 

The relations of the Council to the National Association are some- 
what peculiar. From the only copy of the constitution which is 


available, it appears that each department of the Association may 
elect one member of the Council, biennially; the general Associa- 
tion may elect two annually; and the Council itself may elect four 
annually. 

In addition to this, the constitution contains a provision by which 
any one whose membership expires, if he is not re-elected, becomes 
an honorary member, having in respect to debate and participa- 
tion in the exercises, all the rights and privileges of other members. 

By these very clever contrivances the Council is rendered inde- 
pendent; becomes in fact exclusive and self-perpetuating. If I 
have been rightly informed, such was the design of the men who 
originated it. As the Council is constituted its members have an 
undoubted right to discuss whatever questions may seem to them 
the most important. No one who has listened to their discussions, 
or read their printed proceedings, can truthfully say that they are 
not exerting a healthy influenee upon the educational public. 

What, then, are the points of criticism ? In the first place the 
habit of re-appointing. always, or with very few exceptions, those 
whose terms expire is lessening the influence of the Council to a 
greater extent than its members are aware. Add to this, the fact 
that while Massachusetts and Ohio, have seven or eight members 
each, and other eastern States in nearly the same proportion, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and other states of the Northwest, have 
two each, and it can be readily seen that there is some occasion for 
the feeling that membership in the Council is not so much an 
honor as a perquisite attached to certain educational positions, 

Again, if the Council ever had any popular character, it is fast 
losing it. Some teachers, to my personal knowledge, went to 
Chicago in advance of the meeting of the general Association, in 
order to listen to the discussions of the Council. We found 
ourselves barred out, or assigned to seats in the gallery, where it 
was utterly impossible for us to hear. The members of the 
Council were evidently enjoying a feast of good things; they 
would have enjoyed it none the less, had they invited outsiders to 
some of the many vacant chairs which were scattered about the 
room. To some ontsiders, who are as much interested in edu- 
cational questions as any members of the Council, this was a 
disappointment. There is very evidently a growing disposition to 
surround the Council with a kind of holier-than-thou feeling, which 
shall ward off the profane and vulgar erowd. 

It is entirely within the province of the Council to decide 
whether it is best to make any change in the constitution of that 
body. There are some very serious objections to any increase of 
the number of membership, although it is possible that a change 
in the method of electing members of the Council, and thus more 
equal distribution among the states, would prove advantageous. 
There is a strong feeling that there is room for a new depart- 
ment, to be called the Senate, or some less ambitious name. Ir 
should be more popular in its constitution, broader in its scope, as 
far as memberships are concerned, and it should discuss questions 
which come nearer the heart and life of the school. 

I hope this will not be construed into an attack upon the 
Council, for the members of which, individually, and collectively, I 


have the highest respect. HENRY SABIN, 
Superintendent of Schools of Iowa. 


long, making an aggregate length of the entire surface of the body 
of 201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the body almost 40 
miles long.— Selected. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Wood screws, for the first time manufactured by machinery, 
were made at Providence, R. L., in 1834, 

The largest library in the world, the Bibliotheque National in 
Paris, contains 1,400,000 volumes, 300,000 pamphlets, 175,000 
manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts, and 150,000 coins and 
medals. 

The great Memphis pyramid originally comprised 89,028,000 enbic 
feet, and had a vertical height of 479 feet. Considerable stone 
having been taken from it for the city of Cairo, these figures are 
now too large. 

The largest electric light in the world is in the lighthouse at 
Sydney, Australia. It has the power of 180,000 candles, and can 
be seen at sea fifty miles distant. America’s largest light, 24,000 
candle power, is at San Jose, Cal. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Deparment of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(P). By Tuk JournNAL OF Epucation, Boston, Mass.—A 
druggist has a cask of G, = 50, gallons of a preparation contain- 
ing p, == 5, per cent. of alcohol. He wants to bring this prepara- 
tion up to m, = 20, per cent. of alcohol, by adding spirits contain- 
ing n, = 50, per cent. of aleohol. How many gallons of the prep- 
aration must he draw from the cask—and replace by the spirits— 
in order to produce the desired result? How many gallons of 
spirits must he add to the preparation drawn from the cask, to 
bring that up to m, = 20, per cent. of alcohol ? 

Solution by Mrs. Ella A. Matz, Reading, Pa. 


Let A = the number of gallons of the preparation the druggist 
must draw from the eask, and A’ = the number of gallons of 
spirits he must add to the preparation drawn from the cask; then, 
obviously, 


(,,)¢ == 2} =— the number of gallons of alcohol originally 


in the preparation, — 
( i— i) G = 47} = the number of gallons in the non-aleo- 
holiec part of the preparation, — 


P 
A+G= (55)4 the number of gallons of aleo- 


hol drawn from the cask,— 


[1 |4 = the number of gallons 
of the non-alcoholic part of the preparation drawn from the 
cask ,— 


( a) G — A | = the number of gallons of aleohol remain- 


ing in the cask after the drawing,— 


p 

(1 | A| 
alcoholic part of the preparation remaining in the cask after 
the drawing,— 

( 2 )a == the number of gallons of alcohol that must be added 


100, 
to the aleohol remaining in the cask after the drawing, to bring 


the preparation up to the desired alcoholic strength,—and 

ao) G = 10 = the number of gallons of alcohol the prepara- 
tion in the cask is’ required to contain. ‘These deductions lead 
to the equation, 


Or (n — p) A = (m— p) G. 


G = 16% gallons. 
n—p 


=the number of gallons of the non- 


Consequently, we have 


= ofa gallon, — 


(1 100) Ln—p 


The great historical events have been fewer daring this month FACTS. 
than on other months of the year, and are omitted altogether in E 4 
this condensed sketch of this month, for want of space. WORDS, ( 100 4 100 n— pl 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN DECEMBER, 

(To be used by students as subjects of biographical reading and 
for the writing of sketches. ) 

John Keill, mathematician and natural philosopher, 1671; 
Thomas Carlyle, historical and miscellaneous writer, 1795; Luigi 
Pulci, Italian poet, 1431; Samuel Crompton, inventor of the mule 
for spinning cotton, 1753; St. Clement, father of the church, be- 
ginning of the third century; Rev. Richard Valpy, compiler of 
classic grammars, ete., 1754; Mary Queen of Seotts, 1542; Jobn 
Milton, poet, 1608; Phillip V. of Spain, 1683; General Sir Will- 
iam Fenwick Williams, bero of Kars, 1800; Marie Louise, second 
wife of Napoleon I., 1791; Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, biog- 


rapher of Dr. Arnold, 1815; Tycho Brahe, astronomer, 1546 ; | mag: 


Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore, 
1791; Jane Austen, novelist, 1775; Captain William Edward 
Parry, arctic navigator, 1790; John Kepler, distinguished astron- 
omer, 1571; Alexander I. of Russia, 1777; George Crabbe, poet, 
1754; Thomas Gray, poet, 1716; Sir Archibald Alison, historian, 
1792; Titus, Roman Emperor, 41 A. D.; J. G. Spurzheim, phre- 


Twilight, between light. 

Twine, twiced, or twisted. 

Swine is both singular and plural. 

Thread, threed, thriced, three corded. 

Perspiration is invisible ; sweat stands in drops. 

Strength is said to be the longest syllable in the English language. 

Rubicon, a small river separating Italy from Gaul, the passage 
of which, by Cwsar, caused a bitter civil war. To pass the Rubi- 
con is to do a little thing that is irretrievable. 

As an example of the remarkable compound words of some for- 
eign tongues, an English gentleman says he was recently conversing 
with a Swede, who represented himself as a resident of Stockholm, 
and employed there in the ‘‘ Jernmantfakturbolagsforsjalnings- 
asin,’’ meaning in English, ‘“‘The Iron Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s sale shop.” 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In a person about 15 years of age there are 160 bones and 500 
muscles; the blood weighs 25 pounds; the heart is 5 inches in 
length, and 3 inches in diameter; it beats 70 times per minute, 


== 314 gallons,— 
= (io) 
| A| + A= ( = 10 gallons,—and 


= 40 gallons. 
By the second condition of the problem, we have the equation, 


Obvious transformations give 


100 100 n—p 


Gi = 8} gallons,— 


i 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 times per day and 36,772,200 times - aso ae 
per year. Kt each beat, a little over 2 ounces of blood are thrown = 8} gallons. 
EMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN DECEMBER. out of it; and each day it receives and discharges 7 tons of that fluid. (n — m)(n — p) 
Henry I. of England, 1135; Herman Cortez, conqueror of Mex-| The lungs contain a gallon of air, and inhale 24,000 gallons per day. | Consequently, we have 
ico, 1547; Amelia Opie, novelist, 1853; Robert Montgomery, | The aggregate surface of the air cells of the lungs, supposing (2 =F 
poet, 1855; Cardinal Richelieu, celebrated minister of Louis XIIL., | to be spread out, exceeds 20,000 square inches. e weight of the pg 


1642; Capt. S. A. Warner, inventor of projectiles, 1853; Cicero, 
Roman orator, assassinated 43 B. C.; Marshal Ney, general of 
Napoleon, shot at Paris, 1815; Thomas de Quincey, miscellane- 
ous writer, 1859; Sir Anthony Vandyck, painter, 1641; Charles 
XII. of Sweden, killed at Fredrickshall, 1718; Colley Cibber, 
dramatist, 1757; Sir Mark I. Brunel, engineer of Thames tunnel, 
1849; Dr. Samuel Johnson, lexicographer, 1784; George Wash- 
ington, first President of the United States, 1790; Prince Albert, 


brain is three pounds; when a man, the weight of the brain will 
be eight ounces more. The nerves exceed 10,000,000 in number. 
The skin is composed of three layers, and varies from one eighth 
to one fourth of an inch in thickness. The area of the skin is 
about 1,700 square inches, and is subject to an atmospheric press- 
ure of fifteen pounds to the square inch. Each square inch of the 
skin contains 3,500 sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of 


which may be likened to a little drain tile one fourth of an iach 


== § gals. ,— and ( 1 + 4 
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Haskell, assistant in the high school, has been transferred 
to the principalship of Mr. Sweeney's school. Mr. W.H. 
Paddock, as vice-principal of the high school, has had his 
salary increased to $1,800. 

Everything promises well for all grades of schools in 
the city, except the problem of over-crowded buildings. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


An expert and experienced official in an insane asylum 
said to us a little time since, that these institutions are 


29| filled with people whohave given up to their feelings, and 


that no one is quite safe from an insane asylum who al- 
lows himself to give up to his feelings. The importance 
of this fact is altogether too little appreciated, especially 
by teachers. We are always talking about the negative 
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Tue supplement with this issue, containing two admir- 
able Whittier exercises, will be appreciated by many 
teachers who wish to have their pupils honor the birthday 
of this aged and much-loved poet. 


Tue New York University has honored itself in honor- 
ing Dr. Jerome Allen, of the New York School Journal, 
by inviting him to lecture upon pedagogy with a view to 
establishing, eventually, a chair of pedagogy. 


We hope Helen Ainslie Smith’s New York Letter of 
this week will have very general reading. The attitude 
of Felix Adler’s address as there represented is one of 
great educational importance. Teachers will do well to 
read this, and in so far as his criticisms are just and his 
suggestions valuable, they will do well to follow. 


WHILE it is easily shown that many of the most em- 
inent professional men have not been collegians, it may 
be said in reply, that many of the most successful mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and bankers, have been. The 
college is not for the making of professional men merely, 
but rather successful men wherever they drift. Itis about 
as apt to give a lad a taste for business life, for financial 
pursuits, as to give him professional taste and a love for 
classic fame. It tends to success somewhere, without at 
tempting to determine the ‘‘ where.” 


Tue time is not distant when the public will demand 
that the graduates of the high school, and possibly the 
graduates of the grammar school, shall be as thoroughly 
equipped for practical office work in penmanship and 
bookkeeping as in the commercial college. There are 
cities in which this is now done. We know one Pennsyl- 
vania city in which, in the high school, there is a large 
room fitted up with a shipping department, a bookkeeper’s 
desk, the entry clerk’s desk, a business man’s desk, the bank 
“windows,” etc., and the “commercial course’’ is thoroughly 
conducted. This does not discount the enthusiasm over 
literature, classics, or college preparation. 


JERSEY CITY. 


This city has been fortunate in dealing promptly, unan- 
imously, and in the line of civil service reform in electing 
A. P. Poland, principal of the high school, as city super- 
intendent. Mr. Poland has been actively connected with 
all the school interests in the city ; under him many of 
the teachers have graduated ; and the committee are thor- 
oughly familiar with his methods and spirit; and the 
unanimity of his election under the circumstances argues 
much for the past and prospective success, argues much, 
too, for the good sense of the school board. 

Prin. W. S. Sweeney, of grammar school No. 14, has 
been elected principal of the high school, and Charles S. 


virtues of discipline, but we rarely speak of the positive 


332! virtues. We discipline the schools to keep the children 
2/from mischief, to maintain good order, to have things 
3) quiet, to enable the children to study. We say, and say 


rightly, that there cannot be a good school without good 
discipline. We do not, however, emphasize as we should, 


337 the fact that the discipline of the school, when rightly 
339] done, is as vital to the future good of the child as the les- 


sons he learns. Discipline of the right kind is as good 
mental training as arithmetic. It is not of the right kind 
unless it requires intellectual effort, mental conquests. 
The experienced expert, referred to above, was led to 
make the remark to us by seeing a girl give way to the 
“sulks.” “That makes insane women,” she remarked, 
and told the story of a woman in an asylum, who used to 
sulk until she became desperate, and the expert said, 
“You must stop it; you must control yourself.” To 
which the insane woman replied, “ The time to say that 
was when I was a girl. I never controlled myself when 
I was well, and nowI cannot.” The teacher has a wider 
responsibility, a weightier disciplinary duty than she sus- 
pects. The pupils are not only to be controlled, but they 
must be taught to control themselves, absolutely, honestly, 
completely. 


PROFESSOR RICKOFF’S ADDRESS. 


Prof. Andrew J. Rickoff, the new superintendent of 
Felix Adler’s Free Kindergarten Workingman’s School, in 
his Thanksgiving day address before the school and its 
friends, contrasted their work with that of the public 
schools, and without in any way disparaging the latter, which 
he said must naturally move slowly in adopting reforms, he 
said: ‘Our purpose isto give pupils the education which is 
accepted everywhere in the United States as that properly 
belonging to the common school,—that is those conventional- 
ities accepted as the foundation of good citizenship. We 
teach our children the elements of arithmetic and the use 
of number, we give them a knowledge of geography, that 
they may know something of their surroundings and have 
a foundation on which to extend their theoretical and 
practical knowledge, as traveled and reading men and 
women; we instruct them in history, that they may know 
where they stand in the world of nations, and may not 
regard their country or their generation, except in a com- 
parative light with the past and the future. In none of 
these studies do we go to great lengths. We stay near 
home, laying a broad and practical foundation on which 
the pupils themselves may enlarge. But besides these 
acquirements in intellectual branches we wish to give 
them something else. The curriculum of the public 
schools is rather the result of accident than design. There- 
fore we propose to make some changes inthe branches there 
taught. Often to their prejudice the studies of the public 
schools are carried into departments, not only beyond the 
mental grasp of the pupil, but beyond a rational length. For 
instance, in arithmetic the boy is taught calculations with 
which no man less than twenty-five would ever be trusted 
in business. Partial payments, brokerage, ete., are never 
placed in the hands of an employé until he has passed 
some years at the desk and the counter; and when he 
rises to them, he learns them anew,—if he once went 
through them at school,—and then according to the meth- 
ods of the business he is working in. So we stop at the 
rudiments, and in place of the succeeding studies we give 
other things that lie at the foundation of life, whether of 
the employer or the employé. We give them a knowl- 


edge of and a certain rudimentary training in handicraft, 


and we carry them into something of that world of art 
which belongs to the life of all civilized nations. In place 
of carrying them out over two or three radii beyond their 
reach, we propose this culture which shall prepare them 
for every contingency of life. By taking them into the 
atelier and the workshop, we teach them the principles of 
form from the beginning; we teach them the practical 
application of what they learn in the schoolroom; we give 
them a full, round course of elementary training, that 
cultivates the imagination as well as the memory; that 
brings out and trains, individually and relatively, the in- 
tellectual, artistic, and physical powers, and exerts a ben- 
eficial moral influence at the same time. 


A SIGNIFICANT RESIGNATION. 


Miss Mary Snow, of the leading grammar school of 
Bangor, one of the best executive principals of the coun- 
try, one of the most brilliant teachers in the classroom, 
has resigned her $800 position, purchased a leading dry- 
goods store in that city, and will hereafter devote herself 
to making money and energizing a lively business enter- 
prise. Miss Snow was a thorough devotee to her work 
and made it a grand success. She received as large a 
salary as any gentleman would have done in the same 
place,—a larger salary, probably, than any lady in gram- 
mar-school work in a city of its size in the country, and 
she was as secure in her position as anybody could hope 
to be in a teacher’s place. Her resignation, therefore, 
and change of business are significant. She gives as rea- 
sons for the change: First, that the business will be less 
exhaustive thanthe school has been ; second, that she will 
get larger financial results from her efforts ; third, that 
she can do as much for the community, independently of 
her business, as she could in connection with her school. 

We greatly regret losing from the profession a woman 
of such energy, ability, and character. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that the city has lost a teacher so successful. 
But we are glad, notwithstanding all this, that she has 
helped to teach the school authorities that lady teachers 
are not solely dependent upon this profession. We 
have reason to believe, however, that many ladies re- 
main in the teaching profession because they like the 
work better, because it is more congenial, and not because 
it pays better or because there are not other fields open to 
them. We believe cases such as that of Miss Snow will 
teach the people and the school authorities that to retain 
the best teachers the tenure of office must be made secure. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association had unfortu- 
nate weather, but the exercises did not suffer, as the 
essayists and orators were all in line and did effective 
work. Mr. F. A. Hill, of the English High School, Cam- 
bridge, presided with a grace and dignity which won much 
praise ; Supt. E. H. Davis, of Chelsea, who takes high 
rank as a supervisor of methods, presided over one of the 
best meetings of lower grade teachers ever held here- 
abouts ; while John D. Billings of Cambridge and A. L. 
Goodrich of the Salem High School marshalled the ora- 
torical forces of the grammar and high school sections re- 
spectively. Dr. N. A. Calkins, superintendent of schools 
of New York City, and Dr. George A. Bacon of The 
Academy, Syracuse, New York, represented the outside 
world effectively, and their papers were representative, 
notable features of the session, as may be judged by our 
report. Dr. W. R. Shipman of Tufts College, Dr. A. B. 
Hart of Harvard, and Dr. F. A. Walker of the Institute 
of Technology represented the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Dr. Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal School, 
W. C. Collar of the Roxbury Latin School, Robert Swan 
of the Winthrop School, Henry C. Hardon of the Shurtleff 
School, and Ann E. Newell of South Boston, were Bos- 
ton’s representatives. Dr. A. P. Stone, George I. Aldrich, 
and Louisa P. Hopkins represented the supervisors. 
Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater, and Ellen Hyde of 
Framingham represented normal schools. Dr. William 
T. Harris of Concord, Ray Greene Huling of New Bed- 
ford, N. T. Allen of Newton, and Mary I. Lovejoy of 
Chelsea represented the state at large. 

The papers were carefully prepared, well delivered, and 
avoided extremes. It is seldom that Massachusetts has a 


strong meeting in which every speaker is careful to re- 
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spect the judgment of those who differ with him. There 
were very few things said for the express purpose of dis- 
turbing the peace of mind of any of those who thought 
differently from the speaker. By this we would not be 
understood as indicating any lack of courage on the part 
of the speakers, but merely an exhibit of additional grace 
on their part. They realized that they were not address- 
ing a company who were to be swayed for or against a meas- 
ure by their utterances upon it, but rather a company of 
men and women who knew their own minds and were en- 
tirely willing to listen to reason, and follow the arguments 
of fact and philosophy. 

The most notable illustration of the conservative influ- 
ence of the Association was seen in the paper of Dr. Francis 
A. Walker, whose extended utterances upon “ Arithmetic 
in the Grammar Schools,” before the Boston School 
Board last spring, were so erratic as to cause no little 
anxiety in educational circles. At this meeting he stated 
the reasons by which the school board was moved and 
guided in its action upon this subject in June. These 
reasons were so judiciously stated that even men who had 
been most radically opposed to his public utterances above 
referred to found little cause to differ with him on this 


occasion. We present his position : 


The prohibition of home lessons in arithmetic was due to three 
special considerations : 

(1) It was held that there is a strong tendency in the study of 
arithmetic to encroach upon the time and strength due to other 
studies; and that home lessons are peculiarly suited to become the 
avenue to such encroachments, inasmuch as the time actually spent 
in home studies cannot be definitely ascertained. 

(2) Arithmetic, as the subject matter of home lessons, affords 
peculiar opportunities for doing injustice, as between pupil and pu- 
pil. Insome degree injustice will be done whenever the work of 
the pupil is transferred from the schoolroom, where all have equal ad- 
vantages as to light and air, quiet, and the individual attention of 
the teacher, to their homes, where the widest possible range exists 
as to the physical conditions under which the work shall be prose- 
cuted, and as to the competence of parents to give private help, 
but the resulting inequality is likely to be greatest in the case of 
the arithmetic task, requiring a peculiar degree of abstraction and 
attention. 

(3) In respect to complicated arithmetical exercises and so-called 
practical problems, it is important that the teacher should be 
at hand, to put a stop to the work whenever it is seen that 
the task has, by reason of unanticipated difficulties, become 
exhausted of all educational value, and that further persistence will 
only result in nervous agitation and distress. 

The grounds of complaint against the existing system are, roughly 
speaking, three : 

(1) The amount of time devoted to this study is in excess of 
what can fairly be given to it, in the face of the demands from 
other and equally important branches of stady. The estimation in 
which arithmetic is held by school committees and teachers is 
largely traditional, and needs to be carefully revised. 

The objects sought in teaching arithmetic are two: 

(a) First, foremost, and absolutely indispensable, is the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to perfurm simple numerical operations, with 
reasonable rapidity and with almost infallible accuracy. The time 
necessary to secure this result is believed to be much less than that 
now taken by exercises under the name of arithmetic. 

(b) The second object properly sought through this study is gen- 
eral mental training. In this respect there has been a vast change, 
almost a revolution, during the present generation. Formerly 
arithmetic was necessarily looked to for a large part, perhaps the 
greater part, of the training of the pupils. Since then physiology 
and other branches of natural history, physics, history. drawing, 
and music, and other studies, have been added to the course of in- 
struction. Most of these are equally well suited with arithmetic, 
some of them even better suited, to serve as a means of mental 
training. All of these, however, are suffering from insufficiency 
of time; while some have hardly been able to gain a foothold in the 
school werk in spite of their nominal incorporation in the curric- 
ulum. 

(2) The study of arithmetic has very largely been pursued by 
methods supposed to conduce to general mental training, which, in 
a great degree, sacrifice that facility and accuracy in numerical 
computations so essential in after life. Searcely has the pupil 
learned the four fundamental rules, when he is set to numerous 
technical applications of them, or to so-called practical or illustra- 
tive problems, which require long puzzling over the relations or 
terms involved. By such methods the proportion of work prop- 
erly numerical is greatly reduced, often to an inconsiderable amount. 
Not infrequently a child is kept puzzling for ten or fifteen minutes 
over a ‘‘ practical problem,’’ when the mere addition, multiplica- 
tion, ete., required by it, would not occupy as many seconds, In 
this way the amount of drill in strictly numerical work is so re- 
duced that the pupils receive no adequate practice in number. 

(3) As arithmetic is taught in many, perhaps in most schools, 
the possible advantages of this branch of study, as a means of men- 
tal training, are largely sacrificed through making the exercises 
of undue difficulty and complexity, the exercises prescribed after 
reaching a degree of difficulty and complexity, which not only de- 
stroys their disciplinary value, but becomes a means of positive in- 
jury to mind and body. No other branch of study is equally 


liable to abuse. 


The theory that hard and severe exercises should be given to 
growing children, in order to develop in them strength of mind 
and character, is inconsistent with the best results of modern psy~ 
chology and physiology, while he denounces as barbarous and closely 
akin to the worst superstitions of savage man, the doctrine that ex- 
ercises should, at times, be set for young persons, which, in their 
then state of development, they cannot possibly perform. The 
true gymnastic for the young child is through exercise, easy and 
pleasant, leading insensibly up to ever higher planes of develop- 
ment, as the faculties are expanded and strengthened according to 
their own law of growth, aided and fostered by gentle and agree- 
able practice. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


An evening with the Boston Sub-Masters’ club at Young’s 
Hotel is thoroughly enjoyable. The members are among the 
younger men of the fraternity ; they have mostly ‘ won their spurs’ 
in the mastership of large suburban grammar schools, and being 
men of mark outside, have been called into the city, to be put in 
training for a Boston mastership when circumstances favor. There 
is no harder place te put a young man than in a large boys’ 
school as sub-master. If he lacks mettle he may as well plan for a 
year of discomfort, and whatever his tact and grit there is no peace 
for him at first. They also come in contact with all the fun and all 
the curious blunders of pupils, and when they assemble around the 
table, almost the only touch of the ‘shop’ is the merry, jolly side 
of school life. Of all the schoolmaster’s clubs we have attended, 
this has the least of the school in it, and the most of the clubbable 
characteristics. Mr. T. A. Mead, of the Elliot school, the present 
presiding genius, lends not a little to the social effect of the 
evening. 


* * * 


Henry C. Hardon, of the Shurtleff school, whom the State 
Teachers’ Association elected president last week, is one of the 
most widely and favorably known of the Boston masters. He is 


one of the most independent, one of the best traveled, one of the 
most social of the fraternity..-He is a good writer, and a good 
talker, is said to be a good presiding officer, and has the acquaint- 
ance and executive ability that will furnish a first-class programme. 


* * * 

Supt. A. W. Edson, of Jersey City, has closed his labors in that 
city and enters this day, Dec. 1, upon the duties of his office as 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. The 
heartiness of the press, the teachers, and the authorities at Jersey 
City in expressing their appreciation of his work and worth must 
be most gratifying, and argues well for his reception hereabouts. 

* * 

W. A. Baldwin, Superintendent of Schools in Oswego County, 
New York, is spending several days in Boston and vicinity, mak- 
ing a special study of the City Normal School, the Rice School, 
the Quincey, Chelsea, and Dedham school systems. 

* * 

Agent George H. Martin, of the State Board of Education, who 
has been off duty for fourteen months, is back at his work again, 
and although not in full health, he is so much improved as to 


make his complete restoration probable. He has been greatly 
missed from his labors, as his pedagogical gift and graces ar. 
rare, and his genius for school visitation is very generally recog- 
nized, 

* * * 

Boston has been favored with distinguished visitors from Eng- 
land, the Parliamentary Peace Delegation, Messrs. Playfair, 
Campbell, Stewart, Provand, Cremer, Ferguson, Pickard, Freak, 
Inglis, and Wilson. The Commercial Club gave them a banquet 
at Hotel Vendome, and the American Peace Society had « large and 
enthusiastic reception in Tremont Temple. Rev. Roland b, How- 
ard, secretary of the latter society, was largely instrumental in 
their coming. WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Professor Hitchcock of Dartmouth College will spend the 
winter in Florida, studying fossil bird-tracks. 

— Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, has won high praise for 
her bronze statue of Lief Erikson, recently unveiled in Boston. 

— Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has received the library of 
of Philip Bourke Marston, left as a token of friendship to her. 

— Ex-President White of Cornell is soon to deliver his popular 
lecture on the “‘ French Revolution ”’ at Johns Hopkins University. 

— The youngest college professor in the country is Willis H. 
Bocock, of Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. He is but twenty 
years old. 

— Professor Corson, the Shakespearian scholar, last week cele- 
brated his sixty-second birthday and the eighteenth anniversary of 
his service at Cornell University. 

— The Historical Society of Chicago has made application to 
the state for the bombs, fire cans, flags, rifles, and other destructive 
implements used in the anarchists’ trial, agreeing to provide a 
handsome case for them. 

— The Woman’s Journal, 3 Park Street, Boston, offers to send 
five numbers free to teachers. ‘This is deep strategy on the part of 
the woman suffragists. They hope to convert the teachers, and 
through them the rising generation. 

— The Essex Club of Boston is preparing a memorial to Mr. 
Whittier, to be presented on the poet’s eightieth birthday, Dec. 17. 
It is to be in the form of a friendly letter, expressing the high 
esteem in which Mr. Whittier is held, and speaking of his services 
to the state and nation. 

— Rey. A. D. Mayo, who has had a season of rest, or rather of 
home activity, has gone to Washington, where he will deliver, on 
Dec. 1, his new lecture on “* The Children of the South in the 
American Common Schools.’”’ His headquarters will be in Wash- 
ington till the holidays, and after the New Jersey State Teachers’ 


Association he will go South for the winter. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


ONE OF MANY. 


Within a darkened, shaded room, 
With pain and terror in his eyes 
Quite visible through all the gloom, 

A once strong man in anguish lies. 


You wonder, and, in keen surprise, 
‘“* Why, what’s the matter here ?”’ 
And with a groan the victim sighs, 


**T ate too much Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


you say. 


A dyspeptic bachelor says it may be that babies go to heaven, 
but if they do, unless they make a radical change in their earthly 
qualities, they must make heaven a paradox. 

The force of the defiant sarcasm with which your eight-year-old 
boy Fred can shout out after your neighbor's eight-year-old boy Joe 
the maddening refrain, — 

Joe, Joe, 
Broke his toe, 
Ridin’ on a buffalo!” 
is equalled only by the force of the defiant sarcasm with which your 
neighbor’s boy Joe exasperatingly retorts, — 
* Fred, Fred, 
Split his head, 
atin’ a hunk o’ gingerbread!” 
As a sort of safety-valve for high-pressure feelings, these rhymes 
are unsurpassed by anything in the boy vocabulary. : 

St. Peter will open wide the gate for the man who in winter here 
on earth always shut the door. 

Looking at it from a feminine point of view, a bridegroom is 
always insignificant until he becomes a widower. 

ae Lake George fisherman’s lines certainly are cast in pleasant 
places. 

It is fashionable now to admire the red-headed girl. Even those 
who cannot do so will find it prudent to dissemble when the red- 
headed girl is looking. 

There is no real evidence that Diogenes was the proprietor of a 
dime museum, if we except the story that Diogenes spent time 
going around with a lantern in daylight and dark looking for an 
honest man. 

Beauty is not everything in this world, but it will get nearly 
everything, as every homely woman knows. 

When a man comes home Jate at night, after working hard all 
the evening at the office on the books, it is mean for his wife to 
require him to say, ‘Say, should such a shapely sash shabby 
stitches show ?’’ before she will unbolt the front door. 

If Mr. Barnum should die there are people who would accuse 
him of doing it to advertise himself. 

Many a man “‘ mounts the rostrum ’’ now-a-days who hasn’t real 
ability enough to warrant his ‘‘ going on the stump.”’ 

Peop!+ who are going to build may like to know that ‘“‘ a three- 
thonsaud dollar house”’ is one that the architectural paper says can 
be built for $2850.37; costs $3100, according to the architect’s es- 
timate ; is worth $3700, the carpenter says, to build; increases in 
expense to $4800 during the process of erection; and makes you 
draw your check for $5953.28 before you move in and get your 
first bill for repairs. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—M. De Lesseps, at eighty-one, is the oldest French academician. 

— The Chicago Art Institute opened on Noy. 19 in a new build- 
ing on Michigan Avenue. 

— There are now six papers devoted entirely to the news and 
progress of woman suffrage in the United States. 

—Queen Victoria is going to institute an order of literary merit, 
consisting of 20 knights, 50 knights’ champions, and 100 
champions. 

— A wise law has been passed in Waldeck, Germany, forbidding 
the granting of a marriage license to a person addicted to the 
liquor habit. 

— Jan. 1st has been set for the dedication of the splendid 
Gambetta monument in Paris, that day being the fifth anniversary 
of the statesman’s death. 

— Another of Munkacsy’s pictures is on exhibition in New York. 
This is ‘‘ The Last Day of a Condemned Man,’’ which is called 
one of the painter’s best works. 

— The full name and title of ‘‘ Owen Meredith’? who succeeds 
Lord Lyons as British Ambassador at Paris, is the Right 
Honorable Edward Robert Lytton Bulwer Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S. 
C.LE. 

— In an after-dinner speech, not long ago, Mr. Gladstone said : 
‘* Whenever a youth desirous of studying political life consults me 
respecting a course of stady in the field of history, I always refer 
him to the early history of America.’’ 

— Leigh Hunt says: ‘‘ Dr. Franklin offered to teach my mother 
the guitar, but she was too bashful to become his pupil. She re- 
gretted this afterwards, possibly from having missed so illustrious a 
master. Her first child, who died, was named after him,”’ 

—A little to the southeast of the garden of Gethsemane, the 
Emperor of Russia and his brothers are building a beautiful and 
costly church, as a memorial of their mother. When finished, the 
structure will form a striking feature in the scenery of the Kedron 


valley. 

—Mr. Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy’ is drawn from life, 
and is founded on his own school-day experiencee. Most of the 
localities described were familiar to him in childhood, and the 
people who figured in the narrative were his neighbors and towns- 
people. Over twenty large editions of this popular book have been 
already sold.—Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 

— Of the 1,406 students of Michigan University, it is stated by 
President Angell that the parents of 502 were farmers; 171, mer- 
chants; 93, lawyers; 83, physicians; 52, manufacturers; 54, me- 
chanics; and 51, clergymen. He estimates that as many as forty- 
five per cent. belonged to the class Who gained their living by 


manual toil. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of sive; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Universa History: History. By 
Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
incott Company. Boston: Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 
Ve are glad at last to have a book upon Geology under the head- 
ing of Universal History. Geology should be treated as history. 
The tendency has been, unintentionally, for children to feel that 
they were studying stones, not life; bat this book is a study of life, 
and even its treatment of the rocks themselves is almost like the 
treatment of things of life. It is good geology; it is good history. 
It is written both as history and geology. There are no illus- 
trations except a twenty inch chart, beautifully, significantly, skill- 
fully prepared. It will not be a full substitute for geology with 
those who are accustomed to ordinary geology, but should be read, 
whatever work on geology is studied. To put itina word it is an A 
No. 1 supplementary reading-book for any class in geology. While 
there is much in the average geology not to be found here, there is 
much here that is not to be found there, and it is put in a readable 


form. 


TravtAn Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent. Boston: 


D. C. Heath & Co. : ; 

A short and clear presentation of the essentials of Italian 
grammar is something which teachers of that language must have 
often wished for. Mr. Grandgent’s book is intended to meet this 
want, and will doubtless be generally satisfactory for use with 
students of some maturity. It is clearly and systematically 
arranged, and in spite of its small size it contains probably all that 
most students will require, indeed much that one often seeks in vain 
in large grammars. It has also an index, which though brief is 
probably full enough, a feature which the conversation grammars 
do not always possess. The exercises, Italian and English, are 
sufficient for the needs of the beginner. A few misprints and 
other slight defects can easily be remedied in a second edition, 
which it is to be hoped will soon be called for. The number of 
such is very small, 


Eminent Americans. Comprising brief Biographies 
of leading Statesmen, Patriots, Orators, and others, men and 
women, who have made American History. By Benson J. Loss- 
ing. LL.D. Illustrated with over 100 fine portraits. New York : 
Jobn B. Alden. 515 pp., 74x5. Price, moroceo, $1.00. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This book, copyrighted originally in 1855, has been re-copy- 
righted in ’69, ’81, °83 and ’86, until there are now in the well 
illustrated volame more than 400 biographies of eminent Ameri- 
cans. It is in no sense an encyclopedia, but has a valuable 
biographical sketch of each writer. 


Tue Story or Tue Psaums. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This volume, unlike what would be expected from its name, 
makes the grand old Hebrew hymnbook live in the thought and 
heart of the reader in the nineteenth century. The anthor makes 
it ‘‘the blossom and fragrance of all human knowledge, human 
thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.’’ He makes it 
‘the rock of defence of human nature.’’ He seems to have dis 
covered the secret of the vitality and power of the Bible. He 
makes the reader feel that no other book is so near the great throb- 
bing heart of the world; that its humanity is no less potent than 
its divinity. He dispels the shadow, takes away the unreal, and 
leaves them no longer mystical charms, but a live, real, substantial 
comfort. 


On THe Track or Unysses, ToGETHER WITH AN Excur- 
SION IN QUEST OF THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS, 
Two Studies in Archeology, made during a Cruise Among the 
Greek Islands. By W. J. Stillman. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 11x Price, $4.00, 

The Century Magazine sent a commission upon an exploring visit 
to Greek lands, Mr. Stillman, one of that commission, presents 
in three classically prepared and extensively illustrated papers 
some of the most popular researches of the commission, by which 
he solves certain romantic problems in archeology. The problem 
of the so-called Venus of Melos, which has ‘‘ fretted over two gen- 
erations,’’ has a solution here presented, However the severely 
scientific archeologists may view his solution, he is evidently sat- 
isfied in his own mind, and his conviction will go far toward mak- 
ing his explanation satisfactory to the general reader. The illus- 
trations are sketches by Mr. Stillman’s own pen. 


Biur Jackets or 1812. A History of the Naval Battles 
of the Second War with Great Britain. By Willis J. Abbot, 
with illustrations by W. C. Jackson) and H. W. MeVickar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 409 pp. 94 x 8. 

The War of 1812 was probably the mast chivalric naval war that 
America has ever had or ever will have. Commodore Perry is to 
America what Admiral Nelson was to England, and the sailor life 
of that war was unlike the sailor life of any other war, in that 
those men on lake and sea fought to win rather than for ideal 
glory. ‘They had adventures not alone on sea but on Jand when- 
ever success demanded that they should take to the shore. The 
story of Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys was never more 
rapturous reading for a New England lad than the ‘‘ Blue Jackets 
of 1812”? will be for our American youth, especially those in the 
coast or lake states. Willis J. Abbot has done for the navy, for 
the delight of American boys, in these two holiday volumes, ‘‘Blue 
Jackets of ’61,’’ and ‘‘Blue Jackets of 1812,’ what Charles Carleton 
Coffin has done in his volumes that have taken such rank as to 
become permanent literature for youth. The book is not only 
good history but is spiced with the most nearly authentic traditions 
in such a way as to add to its wealth of fascination. There are 
eighty illustrations, most of them fall page. 


Brro-TaLtk. A Calendar of the Orchard and Wild- 
Wood. By Adeline D. T. Whitney. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


flin, & Co. 84x64. Price, $1.00, 
Mrs. Whitney has honored each month of the and the birds 
of each month with a charming poetic tribute. The wonder is that, 


with all the bright things said and thought, there is room for 
original ideas; and yet there was never a holiday season that pre- 
sented so many distinctive features. Each of these poems has an 
artistic, suggestive, illustrative introduction, presenting scenery, 
vegetation, birds, insects, vines, buds and blossoms, autumn leaves, 
and homes suow-bound. The birds treated are chickadces, blue- 
Jays, song sparrows, robins, cat-birds, bobolinks, vireos, oven-birds, 
‘anagers, Savannah sparrows, pewees, hermit-thrushes, quails, 


tree-sparrows, gold-finches, and screech owls. The illustrations 
are : Tn the  Rismtonny In the Thorn-Thicket, On the Bare Bough, 
Hid in the Lilac, On a Grass-Head, In the Ash Trees, Under the 
Laurel Bush, In the Cherry Trees, In the Bireh Hollow, In ] Jeep 
Woods, In the Stubble, Among Falling Leaves, In Early Snow, 
From the Old Barn Gable. 


Tue or Trrermain. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Illustrated by Perey Macquoid, R. I. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
13 x9}. Price, $3.50. ; 
Admirers of Sir Walter Scott and lovers of this beautiful poem 

will rejoice in the elegance with which these publishers have pre- 
sented the sentiment in type and art, the fourteen full-page plates 
being in a high degree illustrative of the scenes and scenery, char- 
acter and characteristics of the poem. The binding is in keeping 
with the elegance of the work. 


Tue or Sivence; or, The Story of the 
Deaf. By Joseph A. Seiss,D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 208 pp. 8x 5t. Price, $1.00. 

Sinee the publication of the life of ‘‘ Laura Bridgman’’ there 
has probably been no book issued of such interest to the deaf and 
dumb and their friends as this. The author has had special 
advantages for the study of the subject, and he has that natural 
patience in gesearch and skill in examining special cases that have 
been the result of his investigations. Whatever else one may have 
read, this volume will be to him a revelation. The author has 
devoted very little space to things that every reader knows but 
treats of phases of the subject little understood. 


Designed in Water Colors by 


Twetve Times ONE. 
104% x 


Mary A. Lathbury. New York: Worthington & Co. 

744. Price, $1.75. 

The author of ‘‘ Seven Little Maids’? and ‘‘ Ring Around-a- 
Rosy’’ presents on a larger scale than in previous books several 
charming poems carefully selected from the masters of song and 
illustrated by twelve exquisite designs in water-colors. The child 
who fails to be happy with such a gift, and the parent or friend 
who will not be happier in the giving, will be a curiosity. One 
times one is the most charming little year-old, curly-haired blonde 
surrounded with rosebuds as sweet as herself; little two-year-old is 
asleep under happy buds and blossoms; three-year-old is kissing 
the world, as she holds the globe in her hand under the clover 
blossoms; the four-year-old, with a dejected expression, is playing 
with her doll and cart, under a delicately-blooming thorn-bush ; 
five-year-old in her night-dress, with her night-dressed doll, peeps 
out between the curtains, with the apple-blossoms all about her; 
six-year-old, with her head upon her hand, looks out upon the 
dawning of the day, wondering what the world and its Creator are; 
seven-year-old is in the field plucking flowers and ferns; eight- 
year-old, under the brilliant pinks, is sending his first letter to the 
office by his pet dog; nine-year-old, witha kerchief about his head, 
is sitting upon the field fence delighting in grasses, flowers, and in- 
sects; the ten-year-old barefoot boy, with his first suspenders, his 
fishing-rod on his shoulder, and his torn- brimmed hat, is seeking 
the brook and its treasures; at eleven, the barefoot girl dips her 
feet within the bubbling waters; at twelve, a little miss with sash 
and satchel, is coming through the rye. 


In Buack AND GoLp. A Story of Twin Dragons. B 
Julia McNair Wright, author of ‘‘ Bricks from Babel,’’ ‘* Mr. 
Steadfast’s Journey,’’ ‘‘ Rasmus,’’ ete. Boston: Congregational 
S. 8S. and Publishing Society. Cloth, 5x 7 inches. Price, $1.50. 
The “twin dragons’’ that are destroying thousands of the 

young and old in this land are alcohol and the gaming table. The 
noble aim and high purpose of the author of this book is to present 
the dangers that beset the youth of our country from these two 
deadly *‘ dragons,’’ and to warn, guard, and defend them from 
their deadly influence upon life and character. The scene of this 
story is laid in Boston, in a street crowded with dwellers as densely 
as a beehive, people of all nationalities and occupations, beset with 
snares in which the victims are lured into sin. The signs, ‘‘ Free 
Pool,’ ‘‘ Billiards,’’ and ‘* Liquors of all Kinds,’’ reveal its char- 
acter, while the gaming houses, in which the ‘‘ wheel of fortune”’ 
is found, are plenty. Into this locality goes the missionary of good, 
and in this story presents the results of her mission in pictures and 
revelations that open to the readers of this book the horrors and 
miseries caused by gambling and intemperance. The story is 
admirably told, and is caleulated to inspire the good to battle vigor- 
ously to destray the twin dragons,’’ 


HARPER’s YOUNG Prope ror 1887. New York: Har- 


& Brothers. 11x 8}. 
ere is a volume of 850 pages, on almost every page of which 
are pictures for the pleasure and profit of children, old and young. 
The stories are honest little folks’ stories. The illustrated informa- 
tion articles show just what little folks want to know. The ‘‘ Post- 
office Box,’’ which occupies two of every sixteen pages, is a good 
deal more interesting in a bound volume like this than when it 
comes along once a week without the replies. If any person wants 
to laugh heartily, he will find abundant opportunity in turning over 
these pages. It would be difficult to match for sheer fun the illus- 
tration in which two urchins tie a goat by a long rope to a swing, 
then with switch in hand place themselves in the swing and start 
the goat, who, with running and bunting, frisking and unexpectedly 
stopping, lends a variety to their experience which their faces 
clearly express. If ever there was a boy or girl from four to forty 
who would not enjoy perpetual companionship with these pages, he 
does not live at our home. 

Teachers frequently tell us of the value of the past volumes of this 
magazine as supplementary reading; and we can assure them that 
the present volume is fully up to the highest standard set for them 
in the past. 

QursTIONs OF THE Day: Bopyke. A Chapter in the 
History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry Norman. 78 pp., 
734x514. Price, 75 cents. 

FeperaL Taxes AND State Expenses. By William 
H. Jones. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale in Bos- 
ton by C. H. Whiting. 135 pp., 8x52. Price, $1.00. 

We are much pleased to havea publishing house that does every- 
thing so thoroughly present the Irish land question and all other 
questions of the day in substantial monographs. We waut to keep 
up with the times,—but how ? The newspapers are partisan; the 
magazine work voluminous; and now appear volume after volume 
treating these questions. 


Cuasstcs For Ros Roy; by Sir Walter 

Seott. Price, 70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

This enterprising firm are bringing within reach of every boy 
the classics of English literature, in a form so inexpensive that 
there is no excuse for their not being used as supplementary reading. 
It isa delightful way of enjoying English history as well. The 


notes and explanations are abundant, and yet occupy go little space 
that they help rather than hinder the student. The glossary is an 
index as well, 


Tae Breakinc Waves Dasuep By Felicia 


Hemans. Illustrated. 

Ir wAs THE CALM AND SILENT Nienut. By Alfred Domett. 
Illustrated. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Thomas 
Gray. Illustrated. 


Wuy Tue Spirit oF Mortal BE PRoup? By 
William Knox. Illustrated. 
Out, By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 


THat GLorious SONG or OLD. By Edmund Hamilton Sears. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents each. 
The publishers of these volumes deserve the thanks of the public 
for having discovered a way for furnishing, at a mere trifle, without 
sacrificing the quality in workmanship and art, these illustrated 
poetic gems that have delighted those who indulge in holiday gifts. 


Worps or Peace AND Rest. Compiled by Louise S. 
Houghton. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 74 x6}. Price, 
$1.00. For sale in Boston by DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co. 

One of the most delicate of the season’s greetings is this dainty 
collection from Thomas i Kempis, St. Bernard of Clairvanx, 
Johann Tauler, Madame Guyon, and others. It is made of richly 
embossed paper, with an exquisitely engraved cover. 


Tue By Edward P. Roe. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 452 pp. 7) +5. Price, $1.50. 
There is no man in the country who so qaickly scents the pos- 

sibilities of mabing for himself an audience as Mr. Roe, who, from 

the day he won fame by utilizing the Chicago fire in ‘‘ Barriers 

Burned Away,”’ has utilized every American calamity for effect in 

a story. 


A Snort History or THE City OF PHILADELPHIA FROM 
1f8s FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Susan Coolidge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 288 pp. 744x5. Price, $1.25. 

It is a day for literary rejoicing when so delicately artistic a poet 
and descriptive writer as Susan Coolidge can be induced to sketch 
historically any city, and above all such an attractive, historical 
city as Philadelphia. This volume of nearly 300 pages is as enter- 
taining as a story, as reliable as the census returns. 


LEE AND SHEPARD issue a new edition of Persever- 
ance Island ; or, the Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Douglas Frazer ($1.50). Author and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the eminent success, financial and literary, of this 
book. 

Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co. issue Fairy Legends of 
the French Provinces, translated by Mrs. M. Carey, with an intro- 
ductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D. The translation of a genuine 
child’s story, beautifully written, is worth much more than an 
original book lacking genius and literary attractions. 


TowNsEeND MacCoun, New York, announces for publi- 


Y |eation, early in December, The Acropolis of Athens, by S. B. P. 


Trowbridge and Drs. Dorpfeld and Penrose of the archwological 
schools of Athens. Price, plate paper, $2.00; heavy parchment 
paper, $2.50. 


Freverick A. Stokes, New York, issues Thistle Drift 
($1.00), a volume of poems by John Vance Cheney, many of which 
have a rare melody, furnishing much entertainment and not a little 
amusement. ‘* The Kitchen Clock” is a choice bit of rhyming. 
For sale in Boston by Clarke and Carruth. 


Ho.ipAy ENTERTAINMENTS (30 cents) is the season’s 
issue of the National School of Elocution and Oratory of Phila- 
delphia. In this are short dramas, dialogues, tableaux, stories, 
recitations, and songs, in all of which are introduced many novel 
features, thus giving the spice and sparkle so desirable for holiday 
occasions. 


C. W. Barprren, New York, issues a limited edition 
(500 copies) on large paper, at $3.00 a copy, of The Orbis Pictus 
of John Amos Comenius. Mr. Bardeen is doing the teaching fra- 
ternity good service at every point, and this last wofk will be most 
pores | appreciated by those who are fortunate enough to pro- 
cure it. It was the first children’s picture book. 


D. Lossror Company issue Ringing Ballads, by Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe. Illustrated; price, $2.00. The author of “‘Cur- 
few Must Not Ring To-Night”’ will never lack admirers with a 
literary American audience. There are here gathered, including 
“*Carfew,’’ twenty-four ballads, with ten full-page illustrations. 
Several of these ballads are thrilling recitals. The binding is in 
cheap holiday style. + 


Hoveurton, Mirriin, & Co., republish for 1888 the 
Browning, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whitney, and Whittier Calendars, with beautifully decorated cards 
and a marked change in the arrangement of selections from the 
author’s writings. These are now bound in cloth, so that when 
the last leaf shall be turned, they form a pretty cloth-bound volume 
of the choicest passages from the works of an illustrious writer. 
All except the Whitney Calendar have portraits and other artistic 
designs drawn from the authors’ residences, or from characters or 
incidents in their writings. Printed in colors; price, 50 cents each, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Miss Curtis; by Kate Gannett Wells; price, $1.25. Boston: Ticknor 

& Twelve Fimes One; by M A. Lathbury; illustrated 
welve Times One; ary A. ury; illustrated; price, $1.75. 

New York: Worthington & Co, 

Bird-Talk ; by Adeline D. T. Benes, $1.00.—The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and Other Poems; by James Russell Lowell; price, 15 cts. 
——Winter: From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau; edited by H. G. 
O. Blake; price, $1.50. Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters; by 
John Bach McMaster ; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Beginnings of Civilization; by Charles Woodward Hutson; price, 
cloth, 50 cents.——The Students’ Manual; by Rev. John Todd; price, 
cloth, 25 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys from November, 1666, to May, 1667; 
price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Flag on the Mill; by Mary B. Sleight; price, $1.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

A Garland for Girls; by Louisa M. Alcott; price, $1.25. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

Stall’s Lutheran Year Book and Historical Quarterly; price, 25 cts. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Sylvanus Stall. 

A New Part Song and Chorus Book; by Charles E. Whiting. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798; by Ethelbert Dudley Warfield; 


price, $2 00.—The Best Reading; edited by Lyuds E. Jones; pric 
$1.00. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 4 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association met in the Girls High School Building, Boston, on 
Friday, November 25, at 9.30 o'clock a. m. 

Frank A. Hill of Cambridge, president, called the Association to 
order. The records of the last annual meeting were read by the 
secretary, ©. W. Parmenter of Waltham, and approved. The 
president was instructed to appoint the usual committees on reso- 
lutions, nominations, and necrology. 


English in Secondary Schools. 


William R. Shipman, D.D., professor of rhetoric, Tufts College, 
spoke on the above topic. The following is an abstract of this 
able, practical, and suggestive paper : 


It is a serious charge against our educational system that it gives, 
at best, only a very imperfect training in English. That the charge 
is generally believed to be just appears in the fact that no subject has 
excited more earnest discussion in recent educational meetings. 
The immediate cause of this discussion is largely the increased 
requirements laid by the colleges on the preparatory schools. To 
adjust these requirements in such a way as to satisfy both the colleges 
and the schools is a work of difficulty in which not much progress 
has thus far been made. It is hoped that discussion by this Asso- 
ciation may contribute something to the desired result. In the high 
school English must be taught with reference to the entire body of 
pupils, not solely to the few preparing for college. It would appear 
that inquiry might profitably be made as to what is now dona in the 
majority of high schools, as to the practical working thus far of the 
effort to meet college requirements, and as to the possibility of 
securing such agreement concerning methods and results as shall 
promote the interests of this most important branch of education. 
Indeed, what present conditions seem urgently to call for is on the 
one hand a more definite, and if possible a uniform interpretation 
of the demands of the colleges; on the other hand, information as 
to what is actually done by the schools and the practical workings 
of the requisitions. 

The writer’s experience of many years as an examiner shows an 
improvement in the English presented for admission, but chiefly in 
the elementary details of composition. The more common faults 
are due largely to immaturity, and still more largely to want of 
practice. Under the present requisitions, the correction of bad En- 
glish is decidedly worse than the composition on an assigned 
subject. 


Discussion, 


The discussion was opened by W. C. Collar, headmaster of Rox- 
bury Latin School. . He acknowledged the candor and fairness of 
Dr. Shipman’s paper in the main. He thought that “ English” 
was well taught by many secondary schools in Massachusetts. He 
thought that the standpoint of the present requisition was wrong. 
He said the standard fixed by the college authorities was unreason- 
able and in some respects absurd. He acknowledged the willing- 
ness of college professors to make alterations that shall be just and 
reasonable. He claimed that the time required fur the examination 
was too brief. The requiring of candidates to write an original 
composition, on the spur of the moment, was very difficult. The 
choice of themes are selected, four or five, from a single work. 
Sach a requirement was unfair and unjust. He did not object to 
the amount of reading required by the colleges. He would include 
more of historical reading, but would limit the requirements prop- 
erly to one or two themes for original compositions which might be 
selected. Much that is exquisite and best in poetry cannot be well 
explained, and much less can it furnish fit themes for original 
compositions. 

Dr. Moses Merrill, head master of the Boston Latin School, 
heartily indorsed the sentiments of Mr. Collar. 

‘Dr. Shipman explained that some points relating to the con- 
ditions for admission of candidates to college had been misunder- 
stood. 

Mr. Parmenter of Waltham offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, that a committee of three be appointed to consider and 
report upon the subject of the requirements of English for admission 
to college in secondary schools, which was adopted. 


What the Public Demands from the Public Schools. 


The second paper was given by N. A. Calkins, one of the super- 
intendents of schools of New York City. His theme was ‘‘ What 
the Public Demands from the Public Schools.’’ 

He outlined the fundamental and reasonable demands that should 
be made upon the schools by the public, and also the codperation 
that should be given to the schools by the public. He then sug- 
gested, interrogatively the many criticisms made upon the schools. 
‘The great question arises, are these complaints reasonable ? Some 
have ideal conceptions of the mission of the public schools. Some 
claim that only things practical should be taught. Some disapprove 
of the use of textbooks, and others claim that the training 
of character is neglected. Moral training of the children in 
the schools is much in advance of the home training, as a rule. 
Mr. Calkins discussed the public demand for manual train- 
ing that comes largely from outside the school. We should first 
consider its educational value. Discipline does not adhere in a few 
special studies. All things that lead to proper observation and in- 
vestigation are disciplinary. Manual training requires the use of 
the senses, and should not be confounded with i//ustrative teaching. 
The latter is the work of the teacher, while manual training is the 
work of the pupil. We need more character, mind, and hand 
training to secure a complete training of the child. Manual train- 
ing furnishes hand training as an auxiliary to mind training. 
Mental and manual training cannot be separated. Experience has 
shown that for many pupils manual training is essential for their 
highest good. Children eajoy trying to do things that they see 
their elders do. Courses of instruction should recognize the natural 
desires of children. Hand-work is an essential factor in mental 
training. The teaching of trades is not legitimate work for the 
schools. Education should be not only general but broad enough 
to fit pupils for the common and essential duties of life, and not excla- 
sively for professional spheres of action. Mental training and moral 
culture must not be neglected in the schools; but there should be 
much more attention paid to manual training. All such work 
should be associated with the mental culture. Methods of instruc- 
tion have changed in the march of progress very much during the 
last twenty-five years. The head must be above the hand in school 
work, but neither must be neglected. What is essential in edu- 
cation is to develop the whole man wisely. 


Discussion. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson opened the discussion. He said the idea 
of the public school was that there were sume things that were uni- 
versally demanded, in order to justify a general tax for their sup- 

ort. Knowledge tanght in schools may be useful, but should never 
oe a, the end of school life. A method of work is of higher im- 
portance than the acquirement of mere knowledge. The ways of 
thinking are the essential things to be considered. The laws of 
the human mind must be understood in order to produce right re- 


sults. Method is of more consequence than the topics taught. The 
ability to think is the best qualification for every department of 
life’s work. The objections made by the public to the results of 
the schools are due more to bad methods than to any defects in 
the courses of study. 


Nomination of Committees. 


The president announced the following committees : 

On Resolutions—J.T. Prince of Waltham, Samuel Thurber of 
Boston, J. C. Greenough of Westfield, Edward Parker of Brockton, 
Jobn Kneeland of Boston, Alonzo Meserve of Boston, C. T. Adams 
of Worcester. 

On Nominations—John W. Dickinson of Newton, H. C. Hardon 
of Newton, S. W. Mason of Chelsea, O. W. Dimmick of Water- 
town, Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, B. W. Drake of Waltham, 
C. E. Fay of College Hill, Moses Merrill of Boston, A. F. Wood 
of New Bedford, J. F. Eliot of Hyde Park, G. L. Baxter of Som- 
erville, O. J. Sanborn of Hingham, R. A. Rideout of Everett, 
Samuel Tucker of Billerica, Geo. A. Walton of West Newton. 


The Care of Children. 


Henry C. Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School, Boston, read 
a very valuable paper on ‘‘ The Care of Children,’’ of which the 
following is an abstract : 

The schools should contribute to an enlarged knowledge of right 
living, to the end that children may have their primal start under 
better conditions. The home sanitary conditions, while excellent 
among many of the most thoughtful, energetic, and educated, are 
often poor among others, from ignorance, poverty, or vice; and 
a knowledge of these home conditions would often affect the teach- 
er’s actions or expectations. The instruction that all teachers might 
give, and many do give, would tend to a far better state of things in 
the coming generation. A large = of the defect in the 
care of children and youth lies in deficiency of control. The 
school physical care of children has mainly to do with tem- 
perature, drafts, exposure, light, and exercise. The moral condi- 
tion of any school must depend upon high character in the teacher, 
whose example shall in no way belie his teaching ; and the deficien- 
cies that need attention must be made the object of methodical 
treatment in the impressive part of the day,—the early morning 
hour. Any system of education that leaves out an early attention 
to manual training is greatly defective. As the vast body of all 
youth will not continue for many years in school, it is but just to 
them and of additional security to the state and the good order of 
the community to bring them early to the practice of manual in- 
dustry. The schools will have to be looked to in part to better this 
state of things, and the claim that public money should not be spent 
in this way would be the claim that the state could not try to secure 
its own safety and perpetuity by changing the total of its youthful 
training according to needs. The enormous body of black children 
in the country only serves to emphasize the necessity of making be- 
ginnings in manual industry early in life; and this manual industry 
in the great centres of population must have many of its beginnings, 
methods, and inspirations in the schools. 


The Care of Our Younger School Children. _ 


The concluding paper was given by Miss Ann E. Newell, of the 
Alger Primary School of Boston, who read a very valuable paper 
on the above topic. 

Teachers of the schools are doing much for the care of younger 
children in the schools of to-day. The good sanitary conditions of 
our schools are mainly due to the faithful teachers who manage 
them. In manya poor home this messenger of good is friend, 
doctress, and benefactress, as well as teacher. She made an ear- 
nest plea for the defective classes, and commended the suggestion 
of the Boston supervisors for special schools for them, without any 
suspicion of degradation. She discussed the advisability of dispens- 
ing with the ordinary recess in primary schools, and said she was 
prepared to favor giving up the yard recess. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


convened in the vestry of the Church of the Unity, at 2 o'clock 
p.m. E. H. Davis, superintendent of schools of Chelsea, the 
president, in the chair. 
Language. 

Geo. I. Aldrich, superintendent of schools of Quincy, read the 
first paper on Language.”’ 
Experience bas taught us that the study of grammar does not 
give us the results desired in the correct and ready use of the lan- 
guage. The method of introducing language work is not as yet 
clearly defined. We need to continue intelligent experiments, and 
avoid falling into routine, in language work. He emphasized the 
value of the meetings of this Association in awakening an interest 
in those things that cause good schools. The most efficient cause 
of a good school is a good teacher. To teach language thoroughly 
we must be well equipped for the work by special preparation. 
Primary teachers must plan and teach with reference to the grade 
of the school in which they teach. Thought should always precede 
expression. The perceptive powers are best trained by the use of 
object lessons. Aimless talking should cease. ‘* Vocal lip action”’ 
should not take the place of real mental action. Books in the 
study of geography should be used by the teacher to broaden his 
view; so also should the teacher of language seek and gain right 
general views and correct principles in teaching and in the method 
of doing it. Habit is very important in language teaching. The 
habitual use of correct oral and written language must be insisted 
upon and practiced by the teacher. The ability to write a satis- 
factory page of good English is a thing difficult to attain. It 
makes a great difference who teaches a school ; and the vast differ- 
ences seen in schools is largely to be ascribed to the teacher. In 
selecting memory exercises, select the best to be found, and have 
pupils recite them thoughtfully. Old traditions die hard. The 
right relations should exist between the teacher and the pupils. 
Kindness, sympathy, and love are the elements of correct relations. 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., head mas- 
ter of the Boston Normal School. Language work ia the lowest 
grade cannot be done well by a teacher who does not know the con- 
ditions of learning language throughout the entire primary and 
grammar school course. Much of the language work done has a 
lack of consecutive order. Language, as taught in schools, should 
be a means of the expression of knowledge. Language teaching 
should start with object lessons. Children should be taught in such 
a way as to enable them to recall what they have learned through 
their own individual experiences and led to their comprehension. 
Then in order comes the expression of thought gained from the reading 
of good books. This is a very important matter. — Better to read 
and hear read good books than to hear the bad English of their as- 
sociates. Pictures, considered as real things, should be described, 
as a means of stimulating a correct use of language. This is a very 
valuable exercise; but the early use of pictures which stimulates 
the pupil to wander in an aimless way and use many words in say- 
ing nothing, cannot be too strongly condemned. ‘The requirement 
of writing upon themes should be delayed until a later period. 


grounds, A good seientific knowledge of the laws and principles 


of language is of great value, to enable the student to test his own 
forms of expression. 
Sight Reading. 

The second exercise was given by Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, prin- 
cipal of Broadway School, Chelsea. Her topic was ‘‘ Sight 
Reading.”’ 

Formerly the reading exercises of the primary school were looked 
forward to with dread, now, with our improved methods this exer- 
cise is one of the most delightful. Ten or twelve children, grouped 
in one section, are as many as can be treated successfully at 
once, Show some object and call out from the pupils sentengs 
that answer aseries of questions put by the teacher; next use the 
blackboard, upon which these sentences should be written in scrip‘, 
** Sight reading ’’ depends more upon the use of the eye than upon 
the phonic element in its early stages; later the sound element can 
be wisely brought into the work. Twenty weeks can be profitably 
spent in blackboard exercises, then simple selections may be made 
from the First Reader. Give continued practice in sight reading, 
reading only such passages as can be read without hesitation. 

At the conclusion of the paper Miss Nellie E. Boyd illustrated 
the method of the paper with a class of eight children of the first 
grade. The lesson was very spirited, and was confined to conver- 
sations about toy-objects, such as a doll, donkey, horse, etc., and 
the reading of the pupils’ answers from the blackboard. 

The work of the second grade was illustrated by Miss Anna C, 
Cousens with a group of eight children, and consisted of blackboard 
work and sight reading from the First Reader. 

Miss Lovejoy then concluded the admirable exercise with a group 
of eight boys and girls from the third class, continuing the illustra- 
tion of the sentence method of teaching sight reading. 


Discussion, 


Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, opened the discussion of 
the topic, and said that “sight reading ’’ means reading without 
any previous preparation for the special exercise. There are two 
ways of conducting exercises. One is to examine the pupils on 
what they have learned in their previous preparation; another is to 
study the lesson by a method guided by the teacher during the ex- 
ercise, and thus show the proper way of investigating. “He com- 
mended the method introduced by President Davis, in Woburn, 
Mass., and said such sight reuding was good, as was that illustrated 
to-day by the teachers from Chelsea. ‘T‘here are two vocabularies, 
one of conversation and the other from the language of good liter- 
ature. The colloquial vocabulary of America is richer than that of 
Germany or France. The First, Second, and Third Readers cover 
only the period of the colloquial vocabulary. With the Fourth 
Reader begins the literary vocabulary, or that of thought; we must 
have the fine shades of thought-words, that abound in the best 
writings of our authors. The chief value of sight reading is in re- 
quiring the pupils to do what is of a colloquial character and within 
the range of the children’s capacity. It is not essential that the 
reading should be from books never seen before, the pieces should 
not be too familiar, and the reading should be extended in order to 
enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary. he school should be the means 
of increasing home culture. This is a method of giving insight 
into the good stories and poems of our authors. The nerve of 
sight reading is in the method, rather than in the familiarity of the 
reading. 

ee were make by Mr. Greenough, Mr. Walton, and others, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
In the afternoon the teachers met in three sections, High, Gram- 
mar, and Primary. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


The high school section was in the charge of President A. L. 
Goodrich, principal of the high school, Salem, who introduced Dr. 
A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, who read a paper entitled 
‘*Can the Principles of Civil Government be Taught in Schools ?”’ 
The following is a brief abstract : 

Since civil government is taught in many schools, the question 
seems already answered, but a close examination of the textbooks 
suggests that what is usually taught is not the principles and 
working of actual government, so much as the outward form of a 
particular government. In teaching this all-important subject, 
certain general principles should be observed: 1. A few funda- 
mental conceptions must be instilled, in a simple form. 2. The 
teacher must work from the known towards the unknown, and 
must use constant illustration. 3. The chief object of study 
should be the institutions prevailing in the United States. 4. 
There must be constant comparisons between the forms of govern- 
ing bodies in the United States and those of foreign countries. 
5. The object is, to teach government as it is. 6, The teacher 
must have a good textbook, and must not whollly depend upon it. 
In closing, the speaker named fifteen recently published text- 


books upon the subject. : 

Principal Ray Greene Huling, of New Bedford, opened the 
discussion, and was followed by W. A. Mowry, of Boston, and 
George A. Willey, of Oxford. Mr. Hauling recommended that 
pupils stadying this subject visit the State House occasionally. 
He thought that instruction in this branch should be limited to 
the high school. Dr. Mowry favored the extension of the course, 
as far as possible, to the grammar school, 

Mr. Geo. A. Bacon, of Syracuse, N. Y., deeply interested his 
audience in his ‘‘ Notes on Secondary Schools in Europe,’’ which 
were of such a nature that it was impossible to reproduce them or 
give any adequate abstract of the paper as a whole. We can say, 
however, that those who heard it enjoyed it hugely, and in the 
social gathering which followed, praised it unstintedly. As the 
remarks were largely of an extemporaneous nature, a copy of the 
paper for future publication could not be obtained. The following 
are some of the points he made: 

The prevalent notion concerning our educational superiority to 
auything in the world is a fallacy. The people of Europe have a 
high appreciation of thorough education, and make great sacrifices 
to attain it. A high estimate is there placed upon professional 
scholarship. Good teachers abroad are paid much better than 
here, while the reverse is true in regard to teachers of less ability. 
England and Germany are the strongholds of classical education 
in Europe. Among thorough Greek scholars, grave doubts are 
entertained as to the utility of the Greek studies, while among 
those whose knowledge of the language was scanty, were found the 
most strennous advocates. 

In the grammar section, Principal John D. Billings, of the 
Webster school, Cambridge, presided, and introduced as the first 
speaker Gen. F. A. Walker, of the Institute of Technology, who 
treated the subject of *‘ Arithmetic in the Grammar School.’’ A 
full abstract of his remarks will be found on the editorial page. 

The discussion following this paper was participated in by Supt. 
A. P. Marble of Worcester, Supt. G. C. Fisher of Weymouth, Mr. 
Charles C. Ramsey of South Lancaster, and Mr. Gale of Malden. 
Mr. Marble believed that Mr. Walker’s reform tended toward the 
opposite extreme. It is not possible to lay out judiciously so defi- 
nite a course asthe one proposed. ‘The best course must be flexible 
and the teacher allowed very largely to adapt it to the capacities of 


The habit of assigning an abstract topic is questionable upon moral | 


the children under his charge. The logic of arithmetic, which 
General Walker would exclude from the grammar course, is one of 
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the most valuable elementary exercises in the 
schools, and should by no means be dispensed 
with. Mr. Fisher told specifically what he would 
eliminate from the present course. He objected 
to discarding square or cube root, but would do 
away with partnership, compound proportion, 
equation of payments, the metric system, and sev- 
eral other departments. Mr. Ramsey objected se- 
riously to the intimation that it was the object of 
the grammar schools to turn out accomplished 
accountants. The man is above his trade. Mr. 
Gale thought that pupils, and some teachers, too, 
were sadly deficient in arithmetical terminology. 

After a five-minute recess President Billings in- 
troduced Supt. A. P. Stone of Springfield as a 
representative of the American Navy, in contrast 
to the military experiences of the first speaker, 
General Walker. ‘‘ Modifications Needed in the 
Grammar School Curriculam’’ was his subject, 
and he treated it in a thorough though not ex- 
haustive manner. After setting his audience at 
ease with a few humorous words by which he 
acquitted Superintendent Fisher of the seeming 
offence of having stolen a portion of his thunder, 
he proceeded at once to the point of his discourse, 
beginning with the subject of arithmetic. Our 
space will not permit us to follow him through all 
the modifications suggested in the various depart- 
ments of arithmetic, geography, language, compo- 
sition, reading, spelling, drawing, music, penman- 
ship, ete., but we will indicate a few of the ad- 
ditions to the curriculum which were highly recom- 
mended. The speaker advised the immediate 
adoption of sewing in the girls’ grammar schools. 
Civil polities and a knowledge of current events 
should be taught, the teacher discussing local poli- 
ties with the children. Manual training should 
be made an annex to, and not a part of, the course, 
the time given to it being outside of school hours. 
The curriculum should indicate the minimum and 
not the maximum amount of teaching to be done. 
Similar, and not identical, results should be ex- 
pected from the teachers, who should be given 
much freedom in the application of the course to 
the individual needs of the pupils. 

In discussing this paper, Supt. J. G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg said that a modification in the course, 
very essential to the best interests of the commu- 
nity, was needed to make a place for tkose pupils 
who, from various causes, find it impossible to 
attend school regularly. With the present con- 
dition of affairs they become a serious hindrance 
to the teacher, in any grade, and finding their sur- 
roundings unpleasant and the progress made almost 
imperceptible, soon drop out altogether. 

Mr. Whittemore of New Haven, Conn., con- 
tinued the discussion. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Association met at the Girls’ High School 
Building, at 9.30 o’clock a. m., President Hill in 


the chair. 

Nathaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, chairman 
of the Committee on Necrology, made a report, 
sketching the life and work of Rev. Henry F. 
Harrington, Miss Eliza B. Woodward, Rev. Mark 
Hopkins, D.D., Daniel Mansfield, Rev. Eben S. 
Stearns, George N. Bigelow, and Rev. Chas. C. 
Sewall. 

Remarks were made by Superintendent Cogs- 
well of Cambridge, Barrell and Friese, of 
Cambridge, on the life of Mr. Harrington, and 
also on the work of Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Sheldon 
spoke of Dr. Hopkins’ career and pronounced 
him the greatest Socratic teacher of this country. 
The resolutions of the committee were adopted. 

The Association then listened to a 


Report of the Committee on Educational Progress, 


by Ray Greene Huling, of New Bedford. The 
special topic of the report was ‘‘ Grammar School 


Character as an Object of School Education, 


was the theme of a very valuable and suggestive 
paper by Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, one of the 
supervisers of Boston. She sketched the results 
of her observations in Boston schools for the 
past six months, and vividly outlined the need 
of character training. The hope of the future 
of our Nation was in the training of the 
young. The leaven of religious and moral 
instruction was our only guarantee of con- 
tinued greatness and true prosperity. The 
training of the will and conscience of each indi- 
vidual pupil must be attended to, with vigilance 
and care. The soul is the supreme factor of 
education, and it must be cultured wisely. We 
should take into our fold all nationalities and 
mould them into good American citizens, loyal 
and patriotic. The school is the arm cf the 
state, and by it the character of the country is to 
be determined. Let character building be the 
main aim of all our work, and the blessedness of 
our school work will honor the home, the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and best of all 
honor God. 

The discussion was opened by Robert Swan, 


master of the Winthrop School, Boston. We 
must have strict integrity as teachers, self con- 
trol, power to control others, and respect truth in 
all the relations of school life. These elements of 
power will secure the respect of pupils and tend 
to make the boys and girls of our land well 
grounded in high moral principles, men and 
women of character, the foundations of the 
Christian commonwealth. 


Preparation of Teachers. 


Miss Helen Hyde, principal of the State Normal 
School of Framingham, spoke upon the topic, 
” How to Secure the Better Preparation of Teach- 
ers. 

As the school is the most important factor in the 
problem of American civilization, and as the 
teacher makes the school, the preparation for this 
high mission is of vast importance. The questicn 
of demand and supply enters into this topic. If 
the community demands the best instruction, the 
suppiy comes. The trouble is that /ocal boards, 
who select the teachers, employ those that are not 
fitted by nature or by professional skill to perform 
these important duties. Improvement is seen in the 
elementary schools of the land, but it is not so real 
in the higher grades. The transition period, be- 
tween intuition and reflection, is the critical one in 
the education of the young. The teaching foree 
is weak at this point. The scholarship of the 
teachers of the United States is very deficient, 
much more so than in the countries of the old 
world. We needa better preparation of scholarship 
for the teacher, to which should be added pro- 
fessional training. There must be some radical 
defects in our school system to account for the 
poor results, in scholarship, shown by the exami- 
nations for admission to normal schools and other 
institutions. 


School of Bridgewater, said the true man orw “an 
is the basis of the true teacher. The prepac tion 
begins with his or her life. The good teach » is 
the product of all the educational influences sich 
conspire to make the true man and woman plus 
the personal fitness and special preparation which 
qualify the person for his lifetime work. The 
better preparation of teachers is to be secured, pri- 
marily, by the selection from candidates for teach- 
ing those who have a good degree of personal fit- 
ness for the work : the spirit of living for others, 
self-control, a cheerful disposition, warm sympa- 
thy with children, quick perception and good judg- 
ment, those who have had a good home and school 
training, and who have been under good social 
influences in their lives. We would require all 
candidates for teaching to make special prepara- 


A. G. Boyden, principal of the State Normal | ¢ 


reported the following list of officers for the coming | 
year, and it was adopted unanimously : 

President—Henury C. Hardon of Newton. 

Vice Presidents—JamesS. Barrell of Cambridge, ' 
Thomas Emerson of Newton, Wm. W. Waterman 
of Clinton, Wm. H. Lambert of Fall River, A. 
L. Goodrich of Salem, Elvira Carver of Westfield, 
George H. Martin of Bridgewater, Joseph G. 
Edgerly of Fitchburg, Edwin P. Seaver of Boston, 
Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, Ellen Hyde of 
Framingham, Jobn Tetlow of Boston, Harriet E. 
Caryl of Boston, John O. Norris of Boston. 

Recording Secretary—Charles W. Parmenter of 
Waltham. 

Assistant Recording Secretaries —Orasmus B. 
Bruce of Lynn, Lulu M. Bagley of Newton. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry Whittemore of 
Waltham. 

Treasurer—Walter S. Parker of Boston. 

Councillors—Ray Greene Huling of New Bed- 
ford, James W. MacDonald of Stoneham, Daniel 
B. Hagar of Salem, John W. Dickinson of New- 
ton, C. Goodwin Clark of Boston, Frank A. Hill 
of Cambridge, Admiral P. Stone of Springfield, 
Albert P. Marble of Worcester, Albert C. Boyden 
of Bridgewater, Wm. F. Bradbury of Cambridge, 
James F. Blackinton of Boston, Larkin Danton 
of Boston. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: Recognizing the im- 
portance of basing the study of educational ques- 
tions upon actual facts, and feeling the need of 
more information than is now easily available, 

Resolved, That we call the attention of local and 
state authorities to this want, and we respectfully 
express our desire for the publication of complete 
statistics of all educational institutions. 

A resolution calling the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the needs of the country schools was 
also adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


CoLORADO.—The thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Denver, Dec. 27, 28, and 20. The fol- 
lowing is the program : 

Tuesday, Dec. 27. 

2.00 p. m.—Industrial Drawing and Manual Train- 
ing, by C. M. Carter, Boston. 

-rogress Of Manual Training, by J. W. Lawrence, 
Ft. Collins. 

7.30 p. m.—President’s Address; Social. 


Wednesday A. M., Dec. 28. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 
Address, by Paul H. Hanus, Denver. 
The Habit of Study, by A. B. Hyde, Denver. 
. Recent Pedagogical Literature, by Celia A. Salis- 
ury. 
An Element of Classical Study Sometimes Neg- 
lected, by J. Raymond Brackett, Boulder. 


Wednesday P. M. 


Primary Reading, by Mrs. Eliz. Davis, Boulder. 
Primary Geography, by Miss Kate Bartlett, Canon 


ity. 
The Village School Problem, by W. F. Bybee, 
Julesburg. 
Elementary Science in Schools, by Miss Mary Ed- 
1e Teacher an Tnspiration to his Pupils, by J. H. 
Matthews, Castle Rock. 


Thursday A. M., Dec. 29. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


President’s Address. 

Grading Teacher’s Examination Papers, by W. H. 
McCreery, superintendent Larimer County. 

County Educational Meetings and their Value, by 
Wm. G. Smith, superintendent Jefferson County. 

The County Superintendent’s Relations to the 
Country Schools, by Henry Bowman, superintendent 
Clear Creek County. 

How may we best Improve the Country Schools ? 
by A. Walters, superintendent Custer County. 


Thursday P. M. 


Evening Session. 
Social. Gov. Louis K. Church and the citizens of 
Huron will join with the Association in song, toast, 


and chat. 
Friday, Dec. 23. 


Implied Duties of Teachers and Superintendents, 
by C. J. Collier, Supt. McPherson Co., Leola. 

Purposes and Character of Normal Schools, by 
John Ogden, Supt. MeIntosh Co., Hoskins. 

The Relation of Superintendent to Teacher and 
Pupil, by Miss Elfie Benjamin, Supt. Clark Co., Clark. 


Afternoon Session. 


How Can we Improve the Educational Work of 
South Dakota ?— 1st, By a Better Preparation for 
Teaching, by Wm. F. Gorrie, Pres. Normal School, 
Madison; 2d, B Apousing Public Sehtiment in 

‘avor of Education, by C. B. Isham, Supt. Lincoln 

©., Canton; 3d, By Securing a Longer Tenure of 
Office, by Prof. Fred C. Eastman, Professor of Latin 
and Greek, Mitchell. 

Evening Session. 


Address, by Ex-Gov. Gilbert A. Pierce, Fargo. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Academic and High 
School Teachers’ Association, of Western Massa- 
chusetts, will hold its sixth annual meeting at the 
High School Building, Northampton, Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 9 and 10. The following is the 


program : 
Friday, December 9. 


10.00 a. m.—Empiric, Scientific, and Philosophic 
Teaching; the Province of each, by Prof. J. C. Green- 
ough, Westfield. 

11.00 a. m.—Arithmetic in the Preparatory Schools, 
by Prof. J. H. Safford, Williamstown. 

11.45 a. m.—Shrinkage toward the Pupil, by Prin. 
William Orr, Jr. Hatfield. 

2.00 p. m.—A Symmetrical Preparation for College, 
by Prof. A. C. True. Middletown, Conn. 

3.00 p. m.—Can Practical work in Natural History 
be carried out in the High School? by Prof. J. H. 
Pillsbury, Northampton. 


Saturday, December 10. 

10.00 a. m.—History of the Civil War; How Much 
and What Shall be Taught ? by Prin: C. P. Hall, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 

11.00 a. m.—Desirability and Method of Reducing 
the Number of Studies taken by the same Pupil dur- 
rr a High School Course, by Supt. W. P. Beckwith, 

ams. 

12.00 a. m.—The Academy and the High School, b 
Prin. Dana M. Dustan, Monson, Mass. 


WISCONSIN.—The semi-annual session of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, will be held in 
the senate chamber, Madison, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. 
Program : 

Tuesday Evening, Dec. 27. 

Lecture: The Value of Music as an Educational 
Factor, by H. E. Holt, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

Wednesday, Dec. 28. 

Report on Elimination of Unprofitable Work from 
the Curriculum of Graded Schools, by Prin. A. R. 
Sprague, Chairman. 

Report on Wisconsin Educational Exhibit at Chi- 
cago. by Dr. J. W. Stearns, Chairman. 

The Character of Mathematical Instruction in our 
Common and Secondary Schools, by Prof. T. A. 
Smith, Beloit College. 

Afternoon Session. 

Address, Some Lines of Progress in our Educa- 
tional Work, Hon. Jesse B, Thayer, State Supt. 

Discussion: (a) Of The Relations of the Univer- 
sity and the High Schools, Prin. W. G. Clough; (») 
Of The Institute Problem, by Prof. H. D. Maxson. 


Evenina Session. 

Grading the Country Schools: Experience of one 
County Superintendent, by Supt. Betsey M. Clapp; 
Conrse of Study in Common Schools, by Prof. L. Bi 
Harvey; Grading Rural Schools in Illinois, by John 
Trainer, Decatur, Ill. 

Thursday, Dec. 29. 

The Wisconsin Summer School of Science: (a) 
What Can it Do for the High Schools ? by Prin. 
4 W.Smith; (0) Its Future Outlook, by Prof. E. A. 

rge. 

Report on Legal School Age, by Dr. J. W. Stearns. 
Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Education.”’ He outlined the improvement re-| tion for their work, b 
: t , by the careful study of human} American Civics, by J. B. Cooke, Greeley. — 
ported by leading educators of the state in school | nature, a distinct and comprehensive hseuledas The National Educational Asscciation, by Aaron| MissourI.—Prof. Aven N : 
buildings, in regard to lighting, heating and ven-| of the principles and methods of education ; — b Gove. i 
tilation, drainage and in every phase of sanitation. | the intelligent and sympathetic su rvision of ri gfiel 
= times greatly school |all the schools to aid the teachers The ‘Unconscious Acquisition of Knowledge, by G wet y 
appliances, and especially the textbooks. The B Long. D 
free textbook law was generally reported upon pee em 4 Se > a a The Memory in Relation to School Work, by 8S. A. The Moberly schools have made a marked ad- 
favorably. Some communities are still unwilling right to these nalific tio te | facilities and appliances under the 
to supply the needed appliances for good work. preparation of is & 
The discipline of the schvols is much better than vancing at all points along all these lines. y he DAkoTA.— The fifth annual meeting of the Gre Weneieee oe0 See eoarerte 
bi formerly. Wise and efficient teachers are the| average qualifications both in character and ability, | South Dakota Educational Association will be Principal D. N. Kennedy, formerly of Kirks- A 
were never so high as they are to-day. This fan t| held in the City of Huron, December 21, 22, and hes changes of ward in Fort Smith, 
abolished from the schools of the state. The = Sedalia public schools issue an admirable report, 
courses of study have greatly improved, and the schools Add f wel “> — geod work of Superin- 
schools are generally well graded. Non essentials +. wnearemn of welcome, by Hon. H. J. Rice, Mayor of | tendent Richardson. 
many beanches of Business Session. by Hon. E. A. Dye, Supt. of Pub. Inst., Pp 
é i cially in arithmetic. ustrative teac t the conclusion of Mr, Boyden’ } r ENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. W. C. McClell 
ing has been largely increased. History is taught| business meeting was held, oison, Pres. iv ity of Dake ta Verinillion of Shippensburg, has been elected principal of 
mostly by the topical method. The teaching of| treasurer, Walter S. Parker of Boston, was pre- ee Lyons (Neb.) schools and has gone to begin his 
civil polity is still almost entirely neglected. There|sented and showed a balance of $107.40 in the sheweiag, Bes.’ work there. th 
I is general improvement in reading, and also in treasury. The following committees were = wee Relation 4 High School Work to College| Prof. Oscar M. Tucker, instructor of English at be 
she report wan gleaned from the teatmony On of in by Prot. . Wikies 
a n Educational Progress—Ray G , he Study of Hist w.A,| Ul with pneumonia, at his residence in Wilki 
leading educators from all sections of Massachu- New Bedford, A. P. of Scott, of History, yore burg, and is not expected to He 
: setts, connected with grammar schools. The| Brace of Lynn. gmoney +) How Shall we Teach Botany, by Prof. Charles A. | been a member of the universit facult ‘fo twel 
=i answers to the question, as to whether manual| On English in Secondary Schools—C. W. P. Keffer, Professor of Botany, Brookings. years. ’ tae an 
ue training can be introduced wisely into the public|menter of Waltham, W. C. Collar of Boston Rosen Afternoon Session. = " 
come 04 Seventeen. r0-| Groce of Boston. ceding tor the Times, by Prot. B: HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
' posi yY opposed to uditing Committee—W. L. Eaton of Concord,! How Can we Best Teach Good Morals and Gentle IN WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. 


it, and 17 in doubt. 
The report was adopted, and ordered to be 
printed. 


L L. Dame of Medford, C. J. Li 
Re, or Lincoln of East 


Mr. Walton, of the Committee on Nominations ' 


Manners, by Miss M. Helen Williams, Supt of Potter 

S Poor Spelling Increasing ? Wh 

Frost, Yankton Schools. 


Dr. D, P. Rantoul, Ill., says: ‘I 
have successfully used it in diseases arising from a 


weak condition of the digestive apparatus.’’ 


LANGUAGE. 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. WRIGH 
Introduction price, 35 cents. A New England Norma) School Prin- 


READING. 
T’S NATURE READERS ; 
SIDE, No.1. Introduction price, 25 cents. ‘‘ These Readers are 


GEOGRAPHY. 


SEASIDE AND WAY- PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE MAPS. A System of Map Drawing 
based on the assumption that map-drawing should be taught AS A 


MEANS, and not as anend; that its purpose is TO AssIST THE 
MIN Din acquiring and fixing geographical Facts uickly and accu- 
rately. These outlines keep a correct form o the country under 
consideration constantly before the pupil. Their use enables a 
teacher in 20 minutes to test her pupiis upon knowledge requiring 
1% hours of written examination. The PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE 
M4pPs are highly commended by many Supestaceneeuts and Teach 
ers who are using them. Full set of samples sent on receipt of 10¢ 


cipal says of it: “It seems to me every way admirable. bai | 


conside 
used it will aid in giving even very young pupils a good comman ally. the diners Who have seen the proofs as meeting suecess- 


fully the difficulties 

of language and the beginning of a taste for good literature.” while also lea 
Sample primary school will be a: . 

gages cent auy part of the whole school course" 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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don’t let golden opportunities pass unimproved ; 
there are times in the lives of men when more 
money can be made rapidly and easily, than other- 
wise can be earned by years of labor. Write Hal- 
lett & Co., Portland, Maine, who will send you, 
free, full particulars about work that you can do, 
and live at home, wherever you are located, at a 
ae of at least from $5 to $25 daily. Some 

ve made over $50 it. a single day. All is new. 
You are started free. Capital not required. 
Either sex ; all ages. 


SEN D STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 


Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 


WANTED, 


Teachers out of Employment to write us. We 
can offer inducements in connection with our maga- 
zine. CHAS. TRAINOR, Station D, New York P. é. 


MANY 


First-class Lady Grammar and Intermediate Teach- 
ers, and Male Teachers of Grammar and High 
Schools wanted immediately, to meet the demand 
upon this office. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scfeois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOs. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; II., the Third Step; IILI., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical popes. using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popules for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 


Address F. H. GILSON, 159 St., Boston. 


Carpenter Organs 
FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 

struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different ranging in fzum $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
EST ORGAN. — VFouth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


YE ¢ E Our New School Aids will in conducting 
A RS! your schools in good quict order. Each 

contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set $1; half set 108 cards duc. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies Me. Price list and few samples free; all post- 
paid by mail. age stamps taken. Please send a order. 


Reliable 


[Note additions from week to week.] 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fall’88); Art Teacher in Colle e, P5500 (Jan. any 
Mathematics in College, $2000 (Fall *88) ; Natural 
History, College, $1800 (Dec. ’87) ; Bookkeeping and 
Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec, ; German, 
Greek, and Latin, College (German lady preferred), 
$700 (Fall ’88), Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
School, (Jan. 2); Governess two boys, German and 
French, (now); Primary teacher, Wis., (at once) ; 
Primary teacher, Minn., (at once) ; 5 Primary Teach 
ers, Mich , $40-$60, (Dec.) 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Science and Immortality. 

A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of the 
most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of 
immortality. The major part of the discussion was 
published in the Christian Register, attracting wide 
attention, and is now republished in more perma- 
bent form, with additional contributions from Prof 
A. Graham Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte, Prof. Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. 
Piekering. Sq.,iémo. Cl., 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


Social Equilibrium. 
And Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR. These Essays relate 
to the many new — of social and religious 
organization which have been forced upon the mod- 
ern mind by scientific discovery and economical 
ty ay hey do not attempt to offer a panacea 

or the many evils of social life, but simply to de- 
scribe and discuss some of the causes of social un- 
rest and religious disintegration. They are hope- 
ful, positive, and constructive, Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Bluffton. 


By Minot J. SAVAGE. This book, the author’s only 
work of fiction, has for some time been out of print. 
It is now republished in response to a popular de- 
mand. The New York correspondent of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat quotes the superintendent of 
a Sunday-school as saying: The author 
is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the prominent and eloquent 
Boston Unitarian clergyman. The book is a remark- 
able one, and even made me feel uncomfortable, as 
hide-bound in Calvinism as I supposed I was. In- 
vestigation showed that a score of our older schol- 
ars and several of the teachers had been very much 
impressed by the story, and had been talking the 
subject over. The book is all the more effective 
because it is a faithful portrayal, so I understand, 

Cloth, 12- 


of Mr. Savage’s personal experience.” 

mo, $1.50. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Pub’r, 141 Franklin St., Boston 


Holds Ink enough to 
write 50 sheets paper 
at one fillng. 


Pen, Penholder 
and Inkstand 
all in one. 


5 
< = 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Uses ony bind of ink; filled by automatic action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itself by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; finely 
made and finished in hard rubber; Prices reduced to 50 
cts. or 3 for @1., meee Pen Holder, Case, and Filler. 
In use and highly praised in the N. Y. Post Office. 
Our Stylographic Pen is the marvel of Perfection, 
never gets out of order. Pen point will never wear out, 
and require no eengae. A pen of similar construction 
has always retailed fur $2.00; our price, 65 cts., or 2 
for $1.10, gives universal satisfaction. Each pen is 
uaranteed as represented, or money refunded. 10 dozen 
fh use in one dep’t in the N.Y. Post Office. Samples 
SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN Co., 


tpaid. 
— 87 Frankfort St., N. ¥. 


l. Post 
A. J. FOUCHI & CO., WARREN, PA. 


WHITTIER’S 


BIRTHDAY, 


December 17. 
In carrying out Mr. Hoar’s idea of especially honoring the venerable poet on his birthday, the Essex- 


club passed the following at Boston, Saturday. 
Resolved, That we suggest to the petite schools 

17th of December to the honor of John G. 

year, it being the 80th anniversary of his birth. 


of Massachusetts that they devote a portion of the 


Whittier, and that the day be considered the Whittier day of the 


The suggestions will no doubt be cordially adopted throughout the state.— The Springfield Republican, 


Material for the celebration on Dec. 17, 1887, of the 80th anniversary 
of the birth of JOHN GREENLEAF WAHITTIER. 


American Authors and their Birth- 
Days. Programmes and Suggestions for the Cele- 
bration of the Birthdays of Authors. With a Rec- 
ord of Four Years’ Work in the study of Ameri- 
can Authors. By ALFRED 8S. Rok, Principal of 
the High School, Worcester, Mass. 

An extra number of the Riverside Literature Series 


15 cents net. 

The part of this book which relates to Whittier 
contains eight Programmes, a chronological list of 
the events of his life, and a description of books to 
be consulted in preparing a sketch of his life. 


Whittier Leaflets. With a Biographical 


Sketch, and fifty-five illustrations. 12mo, 112 pages, 
paper covers, 24 cents; bound in cloth, 48 cents. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES’: No, 4. 


Whittier’s Snowbound and Among 
the Hills. With Notes. 15 cents. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: No. 5. 


Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and OTHER POEMS. 
With a Portrait, a,Biographical Sketeb, and Notes. 
15 cents. 

MODERN CLAssics: No. 4. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound; Tent on 
the Beach; FAVORITE POEMS. 32mo, 274 pages. 
School Edition, 40 cents. 

Whittier Portraits. The Atlantic Life 
Size Portrait. 85 cents toteachers. Steel Engrav- 
ings, 9 x 12 inches, 25 cents; India-paper impres- 
sions, 75 cents; Etching, 9x12 inches, 25 cents; 
India-paper impressions, 75 cents. 


Four-page Biographical Sketch of Whittier with a Portrait and cut of Whittier’s House, 1 cent. 


A 
[A limited supply.] 
Any of the above publications will be sent 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


TEACHERS’ HAND 


MADE FROM 


Easy Shoe for 


$2.50. 


more to make $3. it pay. If your dealer 
ron receipt of 
of three T RE DOLLA RS 
EE > 
or Medio jn. If you do not know size of foot, send stamp for illustrated 


instructions, “How TO MEASURE THE Foot.” 
FURBER SHOE COMPANY, 
{ Columbia, cor. Bedford Street. Boston, Mass. 


-SEWED BIS SHOE, 


OIL-TANNED KID. 


it Looks Like French Kid, Yet Will Outwear It. 


lly sold for $4, but we think Lad 
Tie This allows a small profit to t 


Teachers now demand a Fine, 
e dealer, yet he can sell enough 
keep it, we will send sample 
postage or express free. A 
more at manufacturers’ price, 
We make them Common Sense, Opera. 


does not 


Holiday Gift Books 


HERE |S THE TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITY !. 


1. 


For one new subscription to the Journal of Education 
($2.50) we will send,— 


The Swanee Rib- 
ber.” The loveliest 
gift-book of the season. 
By COLLINS 

Foster. Exquisitely 
illustrated. Quarto, fall 
gilt, cloth, ivory finish, 
imitation wood or monk- 
eid ey grain. Price, $1.50. 
Ticknor & Co. 
The words of the song 
are exquisitely drawn and 
illuminated, amid wreaths 
of rich Southern flowers 
and fair Southern land- 
seapes. There are many new and artistic full-page pictures, representing the Swanee River, the 
old cabin-home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, the banjo-player, ete. The air of the 
song is also given on a beautiful illuminated page. Never before has the artist’s pencil been enlisted 
to adorn the ballad that has pleased and softened so many hearts. 


Or, “ Old Kentucky Home.” Ivorine, fully illustrated. Ticknor & Company. 
OR 
Any Volume of Hoventon, Mirruin, & 
Co.’s elegant Housrnoip Epirion oF 
AMERICAN Poets (price, $1.75 each). 


Any one of Lee & SuHeEpPARD’s cele- 
brated ILLUSTRATED Hymns, 
Sones, AND PoEMs, 


ALDRICH’S (Thos. Bailey) POEMS, With IN 
Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 286 pp. ELEGANT 
EMERSON’S (Ralph Waldo) POEMS. With . 
Portrait. 315 pages. ENGLISH 
HOLMES’S (Oliver Wendell) Poems, With SEAL 
Portrait, Eleven Illustrations, Index, and 
Notes. 357 pages. BINDINGS, 
LARCOM’S (Lucy) Poems. With Portrait FULL 
and Eleven Illustrations. 321 pages. GILT 
LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth’s) 
Poems. With Portrait, Eléven Illustra- as per 
tions, Index, and Notes. 492 pages. following 
LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth ) 
Christus. A Mystery, comprising The list : 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

Rock of Ages. 

The Lord is My Shepherd. 

My Faith Looks up to Thee. 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High, 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
That Glorious Song of Old. 


Divine Tragedy, The Golden Legend, and 
the New England Tragedigs; completing 
the edition. With Twelve Illus. 560 pp. 

LOWELL’S (James Russell) Poems. With 
Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 422 pp. 

WHITTIER’S (John Greenleaf,) Poems. 
With Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 
478 pages. 

MEREDITH’S (Owen) Poems. With Por- 
trait and Sixteen Illustrations, with Index. 
406 pages. 

TENNYSON’S (Alfred) Poems. With Por- 
trait, Index, and 60 Illustrations. 789 pp. 


2. For one renewal to Journal of Education ($2.50) and 
one new Subscription to The American Teacher ($1.00), 
The Swanee Ribber. See above, . ° . $1.50 
Old Kentucky Home, 1.50 
Any one of the Illustrated Hymns, Songs, and Poems. See above, 1.75 


3. For one renewal to Journal of Education ($2.50) and 
two new Subscriptions to The American Teacher ($2.00), 


Any one of Hoventon, Mirr.in, & Co.’s Household Edition 
of the American Poets, See above. 


A. For one renewal to The American Teacher and two new 
Subscriptions to The American Teacher ($3.00), 
The Swanee Ribber. Seeabove, . $1.50 


Old Kentucky Home. ° 1.50 
Any one of the Illustrated Hymns, Songs, and Poems. See above, 1,75 


BI Any of the above premiums will be sent you, postpaid. Remember this offer is good for the 
HoLmpAys ONLY. Send in your orders at once, and they will be promptly filled. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Srreet, Boston. 


ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 

Syatematic Rendering and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every Copactens. Degrees aT UNDE x 
term opens October 11, 1887. For information or eireular, 


A. M., Secretary, 36 Bi ld St., 


Dec. 1, 1887. 
MONEY MAKERS een | 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Autho Publisher S II TOWN S 
uthor. 
Miss Curtis - Wells Ticknor & Co, #1 A 
Unclel van. Bramston T Whittaker & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Men, Places, and Things. - Griggs & Co, Chicago, 25 
on PI usse arper ¢ 2 
Gary Houghton, Miffiin, & Co, Boston, 1 50 OO 
yelve Times One. - - athbury orthing 10, 
F of John B Iden, NY, Th and and One Questions and Answers 
The Students’ Manual. - - - : Co, Boston 1 00 ous : 
The Northern Cross. - - Allen D Lothrop Co, 4 00 
rejecting. - Lee & Shepard, Boston, » without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewin 
Rome of Our Fellows Bros, i BO Puplis in Benool, or Books, They can be sold in every family that has children to 
Gnostiet sticism. 2 00/educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 
Young England’s Nursery Rhymes. Frederick Warne & 781 on U7, History 60c.| On English Grammar. Hathaway, 
Poor Jack. : Marryat 150| “ Geograph 50c.| Physiology and Hygiene -- . 50e. 
Poems in Color (6 Vols). - J “host 175 
Zigzag Journeys in India. - - - . - Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 9 
The Story of Some Famous Books. - 4 Saunders AC Armstrong & Co, N 1 35 Campbell s Econom to Register. 
Her Only Son. - - ° we’ cory ; 
“T . McCarthy D Appleton & Co, N Y, 715 
The Beelles or, To Every Man His Work. - Winslow Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, 1 50 In very attractive Board Covers, removable pees aves 


+ 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Tue or ScreNcE.— Rheumatism 
and neuralgia, two remorseless demons of human 
suffering, have puzzled the masters of medical 
science. They are finally agreed that the first is 
a blood disease, and that the second is an affec- 
tion of the nerves. For their cure until recently 
tre faculty prescribed similar remedies. Principal 


reliance was placed on external applications in B 


both affections. Lately several of the most distin- 
guished physicians of Philadelphia ‘ have pre- 
cribed nitro-glycerine to neuralgic patients. 

Now, the dynamite, or nitro-glycerine, treatment 
of the old-school faculty has not yet resulted in any 
cures. Skeptical sufferers from acute neuralgia or 
rheumatism, in the majority of cases, would prefer 
to have the dynamite oo directly upon the 
affected part and exploded promptly. Cures are, after 
all, the vindication of a new departure in the healing 
art. The Spapoune Oxygen treatment solves the 
question as to the complete eradication of both rheu- 
matism and neuralgia from thesystem. Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., senda 
Home Treatment which can be used with perfect 
ease and safety at the patient’s residence. The 
effects of the Compound Oxygen are felt immediately ; 
the system takes a new tone, and life becomes full 
of enjoyment again. A postal card sent to the above 
address will secure an interesting pamphlet on the 
discovery, application, and cures made by Compound 
Oxygen. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the advertise- 
ment of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, in this issue 
of THe JOURNAL. A full descriptive catalogue 
of the valuable publications of this enterprising 


young house will be sent on application. It con- 
tains books of special value to teachers and stu- 
dents of Educational Philosophy, History, and 


Methods. In Educational Philosophy they have 
in preparation Empirical Psychology, from the 
German of Dr. Linder, translated by Charles de 
Garmo, of Illinois; and Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy by G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, They publish Compayré’s Lect- 
ures on Pedagogy, one of the most suggestive 
books for teachers ever published ; Montaigne on 
Education, Immanuel Kant on Pedagogy, Systems 
of Education, by Gill; Notes on Early Training 
¢j Children (just ready) by Mrs, Frank Malleson ; 
Monographs on Education by Williams, Morris, 
Safford, Hall, Genung, Woodward, and Huffeut. 
Many books of History, Politics, Modern Lan- 
guages (Heath’s Graded Series), French and Ger- 
man Grammars, and many books suited for the ele- 
mentary schools, in Natural History, Physics, 
Hygiene, Geography, the study of English, Nat- 
ure Readings, American History Readers, Arith- 
metical Helps, etc. Send for the complete list. 
Their catalogue is admirably arranged, and of 
more than ordinary interest to educators. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 seeegematy Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


The Florida School Journal, Lake City, Florida, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


quite sharply for not changing her shoes. After 
a moment’s reflection Emma said: ‘‘I wish you 
would be real dood to me, mamma. I fink you 
would like it after you got used to it.’’ — Detroit 
Free Press. 


CATARRH IN NEw ENGLAND.—Ely’s Cream 
alm.— 


John Hooker, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 
gist, Springfield, Mass. 


Hill, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever offered the public. It has given 
satisfaction in every case. — Bush & Co., Drug- 
gists, Worcester, Mass. 

— A Hartford youngster goes to church where 
the concluding amen of the parson’s prayer is — 
bythe choir. The other night, after he had sai 
his prayers, he produced a harmonica from be- 
neath his pillow and astonished his mother by 


ing: ‘* That’s the way we do in church.”’ 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 


— The mummy supposed to be that of Cleopa- 
tra is only four feet, six inches long. 


ered that he was a little fat man, who parted his 
hair in the middle and waxed his mustache.— 
Syracuse Hera'd. 
CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vey trying every known 
remedy, at last found a preseriptic 


this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COULLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Guiture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience, 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, M iss. (tf) 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIO Dkr aRTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H, Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


under the editorial management of H. Merz, is 


one of the new comers in the field of local monthly 
educational journalism. It has an abundance of 
local news, fresh and spicy, and has many admir- 
able selected articles on live schoolroom topics. 


Tue Thanksgiving number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion is very attractive, and full of interesting 
matter. See notice in another column, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve penne, Catt, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 

ye Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. NOYES, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


can save money by address- 
ing a postal ecard to the New 
England Publishing (o., Boston, for our 
CLUBBING List, 1887-88, 
N. E. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mini 

tric Chemistry, and 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(jANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL 
RAMING: Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address ng 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAsa. 


principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


sexes. ESTER, 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RussExu, Principal. 
or th 
Principal, D. BHAGAR, Ph.D. 


Sts NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


ae For both sexes, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. 
. > is most economical of time in kee 
— One day little Emma’s mother reproved her permits, is just as economical of money. 


ee by the preceding. 


The best remedy for its purpose I have sold.—| By ELRoy M. AVERY, PH.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 
An article of real merit. — C. P. Alden, Drug- printed with red line borders, wittily written, valua-| curate, cheap, elegant. 


Those who use it speak highly of it.—Geo, A. | #¢curacy. 


Pitch, Volume, Quality, 
selections for the Young. 


blowing a blast where the amen came in, remark-| For 3, 4, or 5 Tables.... . ---.$0.50 per set, postpaid. | For 12 Tables. 
For 6, 7, or 8 | For 15 
For 9 or 10 75 


** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, | Publishers’ Agents : se 


The popu- 
lar conception of Mark Antony makes him a sort THE NEW ENGLAN D SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
of giant in armor, but it may some day be discov- 


i om which completely | us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from | zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address the | Qnio Educational Mouthiy, 


or Germany, at 


Deseriptive Cireulars mailed on application. 
ost excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its UTILITY is not less 
The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 
ping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL conde isation which it 
One Register, which will last an ordinary Schoo: two years, costs » 


ut 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
Elegantly stamped in Ink 


Words Correctly Spoken. | 


Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, 


le to all who would speak their mother tongue witb 


and Gold. 
Rusk’s Mode! Selections. 
Nos. L., I1., I11., and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 


No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
ovement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc, No, IV. is devoted to 


Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 
The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 
PRICES. 
$100 per set, postpaid. 
1.25 


NoricE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. 


Clubbing List for 1887---88. 


— FOR — 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AVD CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
ny person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 


The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 


supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, ' 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. I 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription Our 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Sudscription Our 


4 Price. Club Rates. 
Price. Club Rates , 
American-Agriculturist, . , $150 $125 | popular 
American Journal of Philology, 3 00 2 75 P ator, 3 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 00 3 40 rinceton Keview, 
Rabyland, 50 45 Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed), 4 00 3 4 
Canada Ed. Monthly, . 1 00 | Education,. . 1% 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 1 50 1 35 Sha mers . ‘ 
“Little Folks, . 150 135 |Shakespeariana, . . 150 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 1 00 95 2 
Common School Fducation, . . 1 00 90 Neat 450 
Sontemporary Review (N. Y. reprint) 4 50 410 Wide Engineering Mag., 34 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 1 00 90 EEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y. reprint) 3 00 2 95 ¥ Subscription Our 
«(Eng Ed), . 400 350 Price. Club Rates. 
at, 'story: | Fortnightly Review reprint), 4 50 pe 
Forum, 5 00 450 | American, ° 3 00 2 50 
Harper’s Magazine, P ° ° 4 00 340 | Christian Register. . P 3 20 2 60 
——...- | Household, The Vt. ‘ ; ° 1 10 95 | Christian Union, . 3 00 3 00 
Illinois School Journal, ° 1 50 1 25 | Critic, Rare : ‘ae 3 00 2 85 . 
Indiana School Journal, = 1 50 1 30 | Educational News, . sar wee 1 50 1 30 Pp 
Intelligence, . 1 50 135 | Educational Weekly, ° 2 00 170 
Institute, . 1 2 110 | Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 2 00 1 75 ~ 
Iowa Teacher, 1 00 90 | Golden Rule, ° 2 00 1 75 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 275 | Harper’s Bazar, re) atin 4 00 8 45 
slie’s Sunda agazine, . 2 2 
Popular Monthly, 3 00 2 60 | Illustrated Christian Weekly, 2 50 25 
Pleasant Hours, 1 75 160 | Independent, . . - « 3 00 2 
Lippincott’s Magazine, » . 3 00 260 | Literary World, : ° ° ‘ 2 00 1 85 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . . . 3 00 275 | Littell’s Living Age, SS a oe 8 00 7 25 
Magazine of American History, . 5 00 450 | Methodist, é - ° cus 2 20 1 90 
art . . . . 880 325 |Nature(Weekly), . . . . 600 6550 
New Princeton Review, 8 00 275 | N. Y. Nation, . 3 00 2 90 
Nineteenth Century (N. ¥. reprint), 4 50 410 “Tribune (Weekly), ers 1 25 1 10 
No. Carolina Teacher, . 1 00 | Presbyterian, . > 2 65 2 35 
North American Review ‘ 5 00 440 | Public Opinion, 3 50 2 50 
ur Little Men and Women, . 1 00 eS a upplement, 
Our Little Ones, . Tegra 1 50 1 40 Both to one address, ‘ 7 00 6 20 
Overland Monthly, . a we 4 00 350 | Sunday School Times. . é 2 00 1 75 
Penn. School Journal, . 1 60 140 | Watchman, 2 50 2 2 
Political Science Quarterly, ° 3 00 260 | Woman's Journal, . ni ei? 2 50 2 25 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 5 00 435 | Youth's Companion (new), only . 1 75 1 50 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England, 
market rates. 
Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


~ With the number for November ist, Harper's 
Young People entered upon its ninth volume. Among 
the contributors for the new year are W. D. Howells, 
Louisa M. Alcott, John Habberton, David Ker, Frank 
Converse, H. C. Bunner, Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
Ernest Ingersoll, Lucy C. Lillie, Sophie Swett, W. O. 


Stoddard, Howard Pyle,John R. Coryell, E. H. House, 
Sydney Dayre, Margaret E. Sangster, Margaret 
Emma Ditto, Mary E. Wilkins, Kate Upson Clark, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, George Makepeace Towle. 
Alfred C. Stokes, M.D., Jasper T. Goodwin, and 
Brander.Matthews. A new and important feature 
for 1888 will be articles especially intended for par- 
ents, teachers, and the older readers of the paper. 
These articles will be published in special supple- 
ments that will be issued from time to time; thus the 
space devoted to the young readers will in no way 
be curtailed, The topics for these articles have been 
carefully selected, and have been put into the hands 
of persons well qualified to do justice to them. New 
York: Harper & Bros.; $2.50a year. 


— Education, for November, is devoted to Philol- 
ogy, and contains eight valuable articles relating to 
language studies. Prof. W. A. Merrill writes on 
‘‘How the Germans Study Philology”; Edmund 
Noble on *‘ Modern Language Teaching in Europe ”’; 
M. M. Fisher, of the University of Missouri, has an 
able paper on *‘ The Teaching of Latin,’’ while Mrs. 
A. A. Knight’s paper on “The Study of Cassar” and 
Kitty Augusta Gage’s on “ The Literary Value of 
Classical Studies ”’ will be found full of good sugges- 
tions. The “ Subjunctive in English” is ably treated 
by Edward A. Allen; and Prof. W. 8. Scarborough 
makes “ Hale on the Art of Reading Latin” the sub- 
ject of an article. There is also a pleasing variety of 
—_ by Elizabeth Porter Gould, Prof. W. Whitman 

iley, and others. Boston: Eastern Educational 
Bureau. $3.00 a year. 


— The Grammar School, for November, published 
by the Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago and 
Boston, is filled with instructive and entertaining sto- 
ries, sketches of travel, history, biography, science, 
and literature, adapted for children of grammar 
school age. This monthly fills a want long felt by 
many teachers for suitable reading for classes out- 
side of that contained in the regular textbooks in 
general use. Its contributors are the very best that 
can be obtained, and their purpese is to entertain 
the pupil while at the same time he learns something 
of practical value. 


— The Andover Review, a Religious and Theological 
Review, under the editorial control of Professors 
Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, Harris, and Hincks, of 
Andover Theological Seminary. Publishe@monthly. 
Terms, $4.00 a year, postage free; single numbers, 
85cents. The November and December (1887) num- 
bers will be sent free of charge to new subscribers 
for 1888 whose subscriptions are received before 
December 20. 


THE BES 


— The Popular Science Monthly for December will 

contain articles by Professor Huxley, Grant Allen, 

and the Duke of Argyll; and an interesting bit of 

entitled “ The Boyhood of Darwin,” 


from the rthcoming “ Life and Letters” 
great naturalist. 


— In the December number of the Catholic World, 
Miss Maud Petre, a new contributor to the maga- 


zine, publishes a discriminating article on “The 
Emersonian Creed.” There are other able papers, 
and omong the poems is a cleverly rhymed transla- 
tion from the Encheiridon of Epictetus. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for December; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
he Magazine of Art, for December; terms, $3.50 a 
foman, for November; terms, $2.75 a year. New 
York: The Woman Publishing Coe 
Harper's Young People, for November 15; terms, 
$2.50 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for December; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 
The Scottish Review, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for November; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
Boston Journal of Health, for November; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Boston Journal of Health. 
The Harvard ene for November; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Cambridge: Harvard Printing Co. 
The Grammar School, for November; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Boston and Chicago: Interstate Pub. Co. 
farper’s New Monthly Magazine; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Scribner’s Magazine, for December; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Chautauquan, for December; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


SA. 
HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


T BOOKS, 


— FOR 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AND EXHIBITIONS. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 16. 


“ The best series of speakers published.” 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


No one should be without all the numbers. 200 pages Each, 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This volume contains, with all their attractive features, the last three numbers of the Elocutionist’s 
Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 600 pages Each, cloth binding, $1.50. 
(ar For a limited time we are offering the full set of the series, five volumes, put up in neat and 
durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular price would be $7.50. 


Choice Dialogues. 


For School and Social Entertainment. The Dialogues in this book have been arranged ona eae 


sive yaa, with reference to securing the greatest possible variety, and they have been specia 
Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


pared for us by a corps of abie writers. 


Choice Dialect. 


For reading and recitation. 


ly pre- 


This volume contains a rare collection of choice dialect of every variety, 


covering a broad range of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. Boards, 50cts.; paper, 30 cts. 


Holiday Entertainments. 


Everything is strictly new aud has been specially pre ared for this book. 
Dramas, Dialogues, Stories, Recitations, etc., in all of w 


It is made up of short 
hich are introduced many new and novel fea- 


tures that give the spice and sparkle so desirable for holiday occasions. Boards, 50 cts. ; paper, 30 cts. 


Child’s Own Speaker. 


This little book is a collection of Recitations, Motion tee ny Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux, 
for the very little children of five years’ old and thereabouts. | 


How to Become a Public Speaker. - 


By William Pittenger, author of “ Oratory,” “‘ Extempore Speech,’ etc. 


Boards, 25 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 


This work shows, in a simple 


and concise way, how any person of ordinary perseverance and good common sense may become 4 


ready and effective public speaker. 


Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Itlustrated Tableausx for Amateurs. . 


Part I.—Contains a general introduction (platform, dressing-rooms, fraine, lighting, curtain, manager, 
costumes, announcements, music, etc.), together with twelve tableaux, accompanied with twelve 


page illustrations. Paper, 25 cents. 


ull- 


Part II1.—Contains twelve tableaux, fully described, each being embellished with a full-page illustra- 


tion. Paper, 25 cents. 


sa The above books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, to any | 


part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent stamps. 


_ THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


BUSHEL-BASKETS could be filled with testimonials 
like the following, (if they were 
painted in large letters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
have received a good many of them: 

From H. BE. Shumway, Mexico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you prompt in your attention to your 
applicants.—/uly 6, 1887. 

Fron A. D. Collins, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamsville, salary, 8700, and have contracted for one 
year. I thank you very much for the work you have 
done for me, and am perfectly satisfied with your man- 
ner of conducting business.—Aug. 23, 1887. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 

©, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
ForT PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 


I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Agency several times within the past eight years, and 
have found in all cases that great pains were taken b 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted, 
My dealings with the firm have been altogether satisfac- 
tory. F. PARSELL, 

Pres’t Clinton Libera! Institute. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1887. 
Mr. W.D. Kerr, 
Please accept my sincere thanks for your untiring ef- 


forts, and for locating me in so pleasant a place. 
Yours, EMMA V. SHATTUCK. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (mear Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


EST TEACHERS, 
y and FOREIGN, 
promewy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 7 E. 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


N ) cE 7 FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP, 

R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Buliding, BOSTON e MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers, Circulars on application. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 


rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


CASKET_OF JEWELRY FREE? 


Jowel 

et, which is im 
perfectly shown in 
our small fllustre- 
tion, is made of 
fine, polished hard 
wood, beautifully 
inlaid, and lined 
inside with dark 
blue and silver. In 
its construction 
the following hand- 
some woods are most artistically joined in mosaic work : Cherry, 
Black Walnut, Butternut, Poplareand Basswood, and the casket 
in its finished state, forms one of the most attractive and useful 
ornaments for a lady's dressing case or bureau that we have ever 
seen, Wishing to introduce into thousands of new homes our 
large and attractive 16-page, 64-column fllustrated paper, The 
Ladies’ W orld, which is ever brimful of the most interesting 
and instructive reading matter for ladies, being devoted to 
stories, sketches, poems, fancy work, home decoration, fashions, 
hygiene, housekeeping, etiquette, reading for the young, etc., we 
now make the following yay offer: Upon receipt of 
only Thirty Cents, we will send The Ladics’ World for 
Three Montha, and to every subscriber we will also send Freo 
and post-paid, the beautiful Jewel Casket above described, 
together with the following Jewelry which each Casket will con- 
tain t @handsomeimported Pearl Shell Necklace, consisting of a 
large number of beautifulshelis neatly foined together; a pair of 
handsome Rubber lattice-work Bracelets, good and durable; 
@ pair of Onyz Lever Sleeve Buttons, neat and handsome, and 
@ Composition Floral Breast Pin, v neat and attractive 
Remember, the Casket, together with all this Jewelry, costs you 
nothing; it is given free with a 3-months’ subscription to our paper. 
Bix subscriptions and six caskets of jewelry will be sent for $1.50. 
You cannot afford to miss thie great chance! Take advantage of 
fitat once! We guarantee double of to 
our reliability, we refer to an uo er in N. ¥. Address, 

H. MOORE & 2? Park Place, New York. 


FOR the Clubbing List of the New Eng- 
WRIT land Publishing Company, 3 Somerset st. 


YOU WANT 


LANGUAGE HELPS 


FOR 
Teachers. 


Supplementary Language Les- 
sons for Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. By Sarah 
L. Arnold, Principal Training 
School, Saratoga, N. Y. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Cloth, 
price, 50 cts. 

Contains material for Mem- 
ory Lessons, Dictation Exer- 
cises, Stories for Reproduction, 
Exercises in Letter Writing, 
Word Pictures, and Occupation 
Lessons, illustrating in detail 
the various methods for class 


work. 
Address 


HOW TO TEACH 
GEOGRAPHY. 
A plan for an Elementary and 
Scientific course. By Elvira 
Carver, Teacher of Geogra- 
phy, in the Westfield Normal 
School. Price, 20 cents. 


This is a practical manual 
for teachers by an experienced 
teacher of the Westfield Nor- 
mal School. It is packed full 
of most excellent suggestions, 
carefully and logically ar- 
ranged. There are lessons for 
each year, beginning at the age 
of seven, continuing through 
the grammar grades and the 
lower grades of the High 
School. 


Just Published. 


GYMNASTICS 


FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


With Music and Songs. By 
Annie Chase. Cloth, price, 
30 cents. 


These lessons, with accom- 
panying music and songs, have 
been prepared for the use of 
pupils in the lower grades. 
Each lesson is simple, practi- 
cal, and complete in itself. Care 
has been taken to omit all 
positions liable to harm the 


most delicate child. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 50 BromrizLp Boston. 


New York. 
SOUTHERN 
teen Agenc BANS EXCH, 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; Teachers’ Bureau & 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- [Both Sexes.] 


ppiies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


8u 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, OCopy- 
ists, to Business Firms. . Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


It IS;Never 100 Late to Register 


IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
— principals and assistants; Classical, — ancient 
and modern; Literature, (college positions) ; 
Music,—vocal and instrument; Z/ocution, Draw- 
ing (college graduates, especially from Wellesley 
and Smith, preferred). Now is the time to regie- 
ter to secure positions, both regular and accideutal, 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 

** Hearing of your excellent Bureau of Education, 
I write for a circular and blank form of appiceee, 
with a view to registering with you.” . E. K. 

Warsaw, Jil. 

“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which, 
from experience, I have learned to be always reliable 
and trustworthy.” W. M. F. 

Elkton, Md. 

much pleased with my here which 
you secured for me; and herewith hand you draft for 
the commission due you. Thanking you again for 
your efficient services. Iam, Yourstruly, sfH.J.” 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“Tam very comfortable indeed in the ition you 
secured for ine in this college, and take this opportu- 
nity to thank you, once more, for your fidelity and 
efficiency.” F. We Te 

Smith College. 


WANTED, 


For Jan. or Sept., 1888, in a family schoo! in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 

Apply to RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 21. 


The International Education Series.’ —Vol. V1. 


Elementary Psychology and Education. 


By DR. J. 
A MIN 


p-LEsson Book FOR TEACHERS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND A TEXT- 
Junior CLASSES IN NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BALDWIN. 
Book FOR 


ne of the “‘ International Education Series,”’ 


é as the sixth volur 
It gives us special pleasure to announce, a The work is eminently practical, and brings 
i 


this new book by the au 


thor of “Art of School Management.”’ 


Its clearness, its direct appeal to one’s 


ect withi si sven the dullest pupil. 
the subject within the comprehension of eve [te clearness, the 


own experience, its we 
experience. Psychology | 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 
Reading Circles. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
“CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- | 


BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


La 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


rge Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | 


crisp, Ang 


alth of illustrations, and its short, ; nte: 
especially interesting to the student. At every step the student is led to look within and build on his own 


s thus made as easy and as fascinating 
Special terms made on class supplies, and to the Teachers’ 


Send for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 


as the natural sciences. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


| Meetel’s French Course ; 


Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. IL. SMITH, 


| 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 


American and European authority as the best of a 1| 


Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
By PAUL BERT. 

“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the © School.” 

*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


te 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


oR 


| FE, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,”SCRIBNER’S 
SELECTIONS STEEL PENS MANUFACTURE 


CAREFUL 


FOREICN 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross} No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quallty of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura ° 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing ong of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cts 


COowWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - - - 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 
FoR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - 
“* 2. Early England, to the Year 1154, 
3. Middle 1154 to 1603, 
“ 4. Modern ” 1603 to 1884, - 


WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 


By Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A. 


FIRST READER, - 
THIRD 


asic 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No.1. ‘‘ DAILY AND MONTHLY R ” 
attendance, deportment, and recitation ; tten Price, oo 1 


size, press board covers, 48 pages, 36 cents. 


No. 2. ‘‘MONTHLY AN 


YEARLY RECORD ”’ is a permanent record of the monthly 


averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relati 
abs ve 
of a class, in the above particulars ; names need be written but once a year. Fees theca _ 


No. 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD” is 
by parents. One card is used for ° 
$2.00 per hundred. 


a monthly report card, with envelope, for inspecti 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without qatelopes: 


No. 4. MONTHLY TERM CARD ”’ differs from No. 3, in being used for a term, instead of 


for a year. 


$.00 per hundred. Without envelopes, $2.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. “‘WEEKLY TERM is 
per hundred. Without inctend of Price, G8.00 


te SAMPLES of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in postage stamps. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 10 


and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical w > 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar oy — 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you Anpie G. HALL’s L 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. ae 
OF SPEECH. By M. 


EDGE-TOOL M. BALLOU. $3.50. An 


encyclopedia of quotations, the brightest sayings of 
the wise and famous. Invaluable for debating soci- 
eties, writers, and public speakers. A treasure for 
libraries. 
GENIUS IN SUNSHINE & SHADOW. 
By M. M. BALLovu. $1.50. A book 
of piquant anecdotes about the world’s heroes, sages, 
and notables. Intensely interesting and of permanent 
vag Either book sent on receipt of price by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRA 
To which special MODELS 


These MODELS have been specially desi 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri Ee Ss i 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
rrec ng of Form an Ww 
e, and especialls at the outset. 
r a and particulars, address 
E PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Agency, 7 Park “Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Music in Schools. 

OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 

Songs for the school, by J. D. 
BARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefully classi- 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for 
operiing and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 
Price, 60 cents. 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 

school singer, by GEORGE F. Roor. 
Bright, new music for the day school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. Price, 30 cents. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 

READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. 
Price, 50 cts. each No. 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 

ist, by JAMEs E, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre”’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
Price, 60 cents. 


OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, U. C. BuRNAP and W. J. 
ETMORE. | A collection of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, aud inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. /rice, 90 cents 


te Do not select your Music Books without taki 
a wok at these books. Returnable copies for exanv 
nation on application. Address 


A. 8. BABNES & co., Pablishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


AW. 
Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of all Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etco., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 


Free Hand Drawing Pencil. 
Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
Sducational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 Learl St., wr. Broadway, 


New YORK CirTy. 


Songs & Games for the Little Ones. 


By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARRIET 8. JENKs. 


136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the Kin- 
dergarten or Primary School. Large handsome 
pages, fine print. Price, 82.00. 


IN LE BELLS (30 Cents, 83 per dozen.) 
J G » Lewis. One of the very pret- 
tiest and easiest of Christmas operettas. Just out. 
LAUDAMUS Hymnal for Ladies Colleges. ($1.25 

Cleth. 81. Beards.) J. R. KEN- 
DRICK, and F. L. Rrrrer, of Vassar College, Re- 
fined and superior collection. 


OLD SWEET STORY (8 cents.) New Christ- 

mas service for Sunda 
Schools, bright and inspiring, as is BIRTHDAY OF 
OUR LORD, (8 Cts.) also a Christmas service. 
Send for List of Christmas Carols! 


LEONARD'S MASS IN Stccess*” y"and 


good music. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST. gcodoucetion: 42 pieces. 


35 first rate composers. 


ANY MAILED FoR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


THE GRUFF JUDGE AND HAPPY SANTA CLAUS. 
A new and charming Christmas Cantata for Sunday 
Schools, by T. Martin Towne. Fotensely interesting to 
erformers and audience. Delightful Solos, Duets, and 
Yhoruses. /asily gotten up. 3$0c., $2.50 per doz. by ex- 
press. One sample copy for examination only 15 cts. 

SEVEN BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
For Sunday Schools, composed and compiled by S. W. 
Straub. Bound together, 5c.; 50 cts. per doz. by mail ; 
$4.00 per 100 by express. 
THE BEST FOR CHOIRS. 


Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. Straub. 10c. each 
A Carol of Christmas. Beery. 81.00 
lt Came Upon the Midnight Clear, Sullivan. 9 
Glory to God in the Lighest. Jelley. | per doz. 


“CHOIR and CLASS.” By 8. W. Straub. Just out. 
3(4 pp. Only $9.00 per doz. One copy for examination 
only’ Unequsies for choirs, classes, and conventions. 

“ BEAUTIFUL SONGS” for Sunday Schools, b 
8. W.Stigub. New! luspiring and powerful words an 
tunes! erdict: “ Unequaled!” Extra large! 35 cts. 
One sample for examination only, 20c.! No free copies. 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing 

Pr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . 1.50 
Curve Tracing. ... .12mo* 1,00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. . .. 12mo,“ 1.50 


Least Squares. .. .8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ ‘ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . . 8vo, 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood's Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . . 12mo,“ 1.00 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


By mail, $1.17. 


The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B. PALMER, 
Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo, 240 pp. The main lines of 
thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


Introduction. 
I. General Considerations of Education as a Science 
Law, Principle, and Rule; and Science, Art, and 


Philosophy distinguished. 


Explanation of Terms. 
What is Education ? 
Reflective Consciousness. 
Unconscious Beginnings. 
The Mental Faculties. 


General Law of Mental Development. 

II. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

Laws of Physiological Relations. 

Laws of Reflective Consciousness. 

Native Activity; Discrimination ; Unification; Cor- 
relation and Degradation ; Sequence; Attention ; Ex- 

. Development of the Several Faculties. 

Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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